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FOREWORD 


Last October THe OccupationaL ApjUsTMENT Srupy published a 
preliminary report of its first year’s work which was sent to all members 
of the Association. This present report is a second one of another year’s 
work. Although the Stupy had to be carried out under a more limited bud- 
get than we had hoped, we believe that the staff of THe Occupationat Ap- 
JUSTMENT Stupy has pushed forward into some of the most important 
areas associated with occupational adjustment. They have made some 
proposals and outlined some plans by which secondary-school principals 
who are deeply concerned about the post-school adjustment of school 
leavers and school graduates—especially those not going to college—can 
study their local situation, become better informed and therefore better able 
to exercise intelligent leadership in this important problem. 


We cannot claim that we have a short, simple, rule-of-thumb way 
by which that problem can be solved. In fact, the more the staff members 
have worked with the problem the more they have become convinced that 
an effective job of making the curriculum of the secondary school meet 
the post-school needs of these youth can be done only by a secondary-school 
principal and faculty who are deeply concerned enough about the welfare 
of American youth to give the matter most thorough study. Fortunately 
we have many secondary-school principals and teachers who though pressed 
by innumerable duties recognize the seriousness of the situation and are 
finding time to make a serious attack on this problem in their local com- 
munities. This is a kind of defense activity which although it does not 
make the headlines may mean more in the long run toward the preservation 
and improvement of our American democracy than some other things now 
absorbing the public’s time and money. The Implementation Commission 
is deeply indebted both to the Generac Epucation Boarp for financial 
assistance and to the members of the staff for a second year of thorough 
study and work. The forms which they have developed for use are, we 
think, the most workable in existence and have been the basis for the forms 
developed by some other agencies which have already been put into use 
or soon will be. The forms are available through the National Associa- 
tion’s office in Washington, D. C. 

The Implementation Commission commends the staff for its report 
and work, and urges careful study of this material by all secondary-school 
principals. 

Witt Frencu 
Chairman Implementation Commission 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


October 10, 1941 



















PREFACE 


Tue Present Votume is the second and final report to be made on 
the work of THe OccupationaL ApyusTMENT Stupy. The earlier report 
was concerned with the work of the Srupy during 1939-40 and was pub- 
‘ished as the November 1940 Butitetin No. 93 of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. The present report deals with 
the work of the Srupy during the year 1940-41. 

There has been a shift in the nature of the Srupy during the two 
years it has been in existence. Whereas during the first year the emphasis 
was upon investigating the possibilities of relating good occupational ad- 
justment to specific school practices and upon developing a survey-plan for 
use by individual schools, the emphasis this year has been upon the intro- 
duction of follow-up procedures in secondary schools and the experimental 
try-out of the survey-plan under normal school conditions. 

This report is mainly based on a special study of the follow-up plan in 
operation in forty selected schools. It presents first of all types of effects 
resulting in the schools making their own follow-up studies. It is also 
concerned with what the experiences of these schools teach about the 
techniques and procedures involved in the Occupational Follow-up and Ad- 
justment Service Plan, and on the basis of these experiences revisions have 
been made in the instruments and the Manuat which accompanies them. 

Since its inauguration the Srupy has been under the supervision of the 
following Executive Committee appointed from the membership of the 
IMPLEMENTATION CoMMISSION: 

Wit Frencu, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Chairman. 

DeWirr S. Morean, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Francis T. Spautpinc, Dean, Harvard Graduate School of Education, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Howarp Dare Wuirte, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Trenton, 

New Jersey. 

The staff has also been fortunate in having available the services of a 
distinguished Counseling Committee. These men were available for ad- 
vice concerning the conduct of the Srupy and were frequently consulted. 
Their assistance has been most helpful but they should in no way be held 
responsible for any short comings the Srupy may possess. The Counsel- 
ing Committee was composed of the following: 

Ricuarp D. AEN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 






1See The Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment Service Plan, Washingtoa, D. C.: National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals, September, 1941. 
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*Harry A. Jacer, Chief of Occupational Information Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

**Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

*Epwin A. Lee, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Irvinc Loree, Associate Professor of Education and Executive Of- 
ficer of the Division of Psychology, Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

*WituiaM F. Rascue, Assistant Vocational Director and Principal, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

C. L. Suartve, Chief of Occupational Analysis Section, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 

Racpu W. Tyver, Chairman, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Financial support for the Srupy throughout its existence has been sup- 
plied by the Generar Epucation Boarp. Without this assistance the Srupy 
would not have been possible. 

Although the OccupationaL ApjustMENT Stupy as a separate or- 
ganization no longer exists, the work is being carried forward, as was 
planned from the start, by the IMPLEMENTATION Commission through a 
Committee on Occupational Adjustment which will be aided by the 


permanent staff of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
in Washington. This Committee, under the chairmanship of the present 
Director oF THE Stupy, will in general supervise the continuance of the 


work and provide advisory assistance to individual schools. Assistance 


from this Committee on Occupational Adjustment and any information 
concerning the revised follow-up instruments and Manuat may be ob- 
tained by writing to Paut E. Exicxer, Executive Secretary, Nationat As- 
SOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PrincipaLs, 1201 SixTEENTH STREET, 


N. W., Wasurnecton, D. C. 
—Epwarp Lanpy, Director. 


*Served during 1939-40 
**Served during 1940-41 











CHAPTER I 


Some Outcomes of Occupational Follow-up Studies 
INTRODUCTION 


THERE Is a growing tendency on the part of the secondary school to 


be more and more concerned with life out of school. It is being in- . 


creasingly recognized that the school’s responsibility to youth does not 
cease when the formal academic relationship is ended. Definite efforts 
are being made to make the work of the school more effective in the life 
of the students after they leave the school. Consequently, the work of 
the school is more frequently being evaluated in terms of behavior of 
youth after they are out of school. 

Any school which is making a determined effort to adjust its program 
to the assured and probable future needs of its students wants to know 
as much as possible about the activities these youth are going to engage 
in and about the problems they will have to face. One way of going 
about this is to try to find out these things about the youth who have 
already left the school, on the assumption that the present students will 
probably lead lives quite similar to those of the youth who have recently 
left the school. 

A study of out-of-school youth serves both these purposes: it provides 
an opportunity for the collection of new curriculum materials and topics 
of study, and it makes possible an evaluation of school practices in terms 
of the behavior of former students. This procedure of evaluating the 
school in terms of its product is being increasingly recommended for in- 
dividual schools because of the opportunities it provides for improvement 
and vitalization of the school program and because of the way it stimulates 
the professional development of those engaged in it. 

A third reason why these studies of out-of-school youth are desirable 
is that they emphasize the importance of the school being of service to 
recent school-leavers and provide an opportunity for such service to be 
given. It is now generally recognized that the youth’s need for advice and 
counsel does not miracu.ously cease the moment he is graduated or drops 
out of school. The brief report, What the High Schools Ought to Teach, 
prepared for the American Youth Commission by a group of leading edu- 
cators, makes the point that the schools ought to take at least the same 
interest in their products that the conscientious industrial establishment 
takes in its output. It is further argued that the school ought to stand by 
a student with advice and assistance until he finds a place in the adult 


world. 


‘American Youth Commission. What the High Schools Ought to Teach. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 


ican Council on Edueation, 1940. 
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In a similar vein the NationaL CoMMITTEE ON CO-ORDINATION IN 
Seconpary Epucation recently argued that guidance and consulting serv- 
ice should be available for out-of-school youth as well as for in-school 
youth and that a youth should stay on the school rolls until he was settled 
in college or on a job. It was further pointed out that such a concern 
for the problems of out-of-school youth could not help but have a salutary 
effect on the work with in-school youth.? 

With these and similar arguments in mind, the IMPLEMENTATION 
Commission of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
decided to sponsor a follow-up program among the member schools. A 
survey-plan, dealing primarily with post-school occupational experiences, 
had been developed in connection with the Commission’s OccupaTIONAL 
ApyusTMENT Stupy in 1939-40, The proposed plan included a questionnaire 
to be sent to the youth, an interview blank for use with the youth, an 
interview blank for use with the employers, a follow-up record card, and 
a Manuat giving detailed instructions and suggestions for carrying out a 


follow-up survey. 


















THE 1940-41 PROGRAM 











A program was set up for 1940-41 under a grant from the GENERAL 
Epucation Boarp with two main objectives: to encourage individual schools 
to make follow-up studies, and to try out in a number of schools the prac- 
ticability of the particular follow-up plan which had been developed. Two 
hundred schools scattered through all parts of the country joined in the 
program, using over one hundred fifty thousand of the forms being in- 
troduced. This involved potential follow-ups on half that number of 
youth. 

A sample of iorty of these schools was selected in which to investigate 
caretully the practicability of the Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment 
Service Plan, which is the name of the particular survey-plan being intro- 
duced. This investigation involved two one-day visits to each school by a 
member of the Srupy staff. In addition, written reports were received 
from time to time so that the central staff was fairly well informed of 
the progress of the work in the various schools. An important part ot 
the second visit was a discussion with the principal and others working on 
the survey of the implications the Srupy had for the program of the local 
school. 

This chapter is mainly devoted to a discussion of some of the results 
of the survey in these schools. The co-operating schools had many different 
purposes in mind when they inaugurated the follow-up program. The 
ways in which the survey affected the programs of the schools were many 
and varied. Some of these were direct and specific changes in the curricular 






















2 Maxwell, G. L. Chairman, ‘‘The Relationship of the Federal Government to the Education of 
Youth of Secondary-School Age.’ Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
No. 98, April, I, pp. 3-24. Also available in 26 page pamphlet from the association at 10 cents 






each with reduced price for quantity lots. 
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offerings; others were less obvious, being in the nature of changed at- 
titudes on the part of the teachers and resulting in more subtle changes t] 
in classroom procedure and emphasis. | 

Most of the changes effected as a result of the survey are not new | 
and startling to the educational world. But they were new to the schools | 
involved and probably would not have been made at this time if the follow- 
up survey had not been conducted. These changes were attempts to meet 
definitely ascertained local needs rather than being uncritical adoptions 
of successful practices from schools with established reputations. 

In reading the following sections it should be remembered that the 
follow-up studies were concerned with occupational adjustment and hence 
the resulting changes have to do chiefly with occupational matters. Follow- 
up studies with some other emphasis probably would have resulted in 
other types of changes. 

The changes discussed below had naturally not all been actually put 
into effect when the final report from the school was received, but if not, 
definite plans for doing so were underway. Aside from the beneficial 
results they presumably will have in the lives of young people preparing 
to take their places in the working world, their development has been a 
stimulating professional experience for the faculties involved. 

In the remainder of this chapter examples of these changes are dis- 
cussed under several heads. The main purpose of these sections is to 
provide illustrations of the types of effects which might reasonably be ex- 
pected from carrying through an occupational follow-up program. Al- 
though the staff believes that the changes discussed below were in most 
instances justified, they are not listed as examples of what the staff neces- 
sarily considers to be good practices for all schools. They are listed rather ; 
as examples of how the follow-up program affected some of the par- : 
ticipating schools. } 










































CHANGES IN THE REGULAR CURRICULUM 





Inauguration of New Courses 
In a considerable number of the schools co-operating in the program, A 

new courses were being worked out as a result of making the follow-up study. ie | 

These courses were not new in the sense that nothing like them had been 

known before, but they were new in the sense that nothing like them was 

being offered in those particular schools. Thus, a course in retail selling 

might have been an accepted part of the curriculum for many years in one 

school and its inauguration in another school still be quite a departure from 

tradition. 

A new course was introduced as a result of the follow-up study being 
made in a suburban secondary school with an enrollment of about two 
thousand students. The classical, college preparatory curriculum was 
strongly intrenched in this school and for years a large proportion of its 
graduates had gone on to colleges, many of which required college en- 
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trance board examinations. The school was justly proud of the records 
these young people had made in the leading eastern universities. Of more 
recent years, however, a new element had entered the school. Students 
who wished to go to work immediately upon being graduated were in- 
creasing in numbers. No longer did a majority of the graduates continue 
their education in college. 

When the Post-School Inventories on the survey began to come in, it 
was discovered that repeatedly the former students would mention the need 
for more occupational information and counseling while in school. These 
were not the exact words used by the youth, but this idea was found in 
reply after reply. These results finally convinced the principal that in- 
struction dealing with these topics was desirable. Plans are now under- 
way to develop a new course to be called “Problems of Occupational Ad- 
justment.” Part of the course will involve a study of the material gathered 
in the survey. The introduction of this course indicates that this school is 
seriously considering the problem of the non-academic student. 

The head of the commercial department in one of the schools had 
long argued to little avail the desirability of a course in retail selling. When 
the results of the survey were tabulated he was able to show the principal 
‘fat a substantial number of the school-leavers were finding employment 

1 this field. In addition, several local merchants during employer inter- 
‘ews conducted by the teachers stressed the advantages of such a course. 
Chis combination of evidence served to convince the principal where the 
previous recommendation of the head of the commercial department, un- 
supported by specific and local facts, had not. The members of the com- 
mercial department are now developing the outline of a course in retail 
selling for inclusion in next year’s program. 

The introduction of courses in retail selling or salesmanship or some 
similar field was a frequent outcome of the survey. These changes were 
partly the result of suggestions by former students, partly the result of 
recommendations by employers, and partly the result of the tabulations 
emphasizing the numbers of youth finding their initial employment in 
these occupations. In some of the schools the introduction of such courses 
was the first addition to the work-preparation classes for many years; in 
most of the schools this was the first time the introduction of such courses 
had been based on a careful, firsthand study of specific needs of local out- 
of-school youth. 

Another instance of this attempt to determine the needs of local youti 
and to do something about them occurred in a school located in a resort 
region. An occupational survey was made of the summer activities of the 
students. It was revealed that many of them were finding employment 
in caring for the summer trade. In the spring of the following year a 
short-unit course was organized for prospective waitresses on the assump- 
tion that such training would enable them to render better service to the 
public and hence presumably receive more compensation. The class met 
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A COMMUNITY AGENCY SERVES YOUTH 
Civil Service Examination and other information regarding employment possibilities 
are posted in the library and current industrial publications are made available to 
the membership of the Mutual Placement League of New York City. 

twice a week for six weeks and included actual experience in the school 
dining hall. The course was conducted by a member of the faculty who 
had been hostess in a summer restaurant. A course involving similar prin- 
ciples of training was planned for caddies. 

In some cases the follow-up study was undertaken for the purpose of 
demonstrating the need for a certain kind of instruction. In a school in 
New England in which there was no shop program, the principal had 
long realized the need of some sort of industrial arts program for his boys. 
He used the follow-up survey mainly for the purpose of collecting data to 
convince his school committee of the necessity of making some provisions 
for industrial training. From an analysis of the jobs the boys held, the 
jobs they wanted, and the fact that over half of them without prompting 
had suggested that an industrial arts program be added to the curriculum, 
the principal was able to present a convincing argument. What the even- 
tual outcome will be was not known at the time the final report was re- 
ceived from the school. Members of the school committee were then 
studying the results of the survey. 

Some new courses were inaugurated as a result of talking with the 
employers. During the employer interviews in one of the schools the 
criticism was frequently made that the young people coming on the job 
could not perform accurately simple arithmetic calculations. To investigate 
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the validity of this complaint the principal and the head of the mathe- 
matics department co-operatively worked out what they considered to be 
a simple test on the fundamental operations of arithmetic which they con- 
sidered everyone ought to be able to perform. This test of fifty items 
was given to all students in the school. To the consternation of the prin- 
cipal the median score on the test was about thirteen and the highest score 
in the school was thirty-seven. 

The employers’ judgment being borne out by the results of their in- 
vestigation, the principal and the members of the mathematics department 
worked out a review course designed largely to overcome this condition. 
The new course was called “Business and Consumer Mathematics,” and 
is now required in the last year of the general curriculum in that school. 
All juniors are given the test each year and students in other curriculums 
who score low on the test are also advised to take the course. 

The employers in a midwestern town were consulted by the head 
of the industrial arts department who had been called upon to set up cer- 
tain additional trade courses in connection with the National Defense 
Program. The Employer Interview Schedule was used in connection with 
a supplementary schedule to interview employers for whom workers were 
to be trained. The schedule was used to ascertain the attitude of the em- 
ployers toward their workers and the types of training which should be 
given. 

The employers said that very few applicants for jobs knew how to fill 
in application forms and frequently they did not fill them in neatly. It 
seemed advisable, therefore, to give a certain amount of basic training in 
filling in these forms. Sample forms were collected from the employers 
concerned in order that they might be used in the classes for study pur- 
poses. It was also found that the employers valued very highly the ability 
of workers to get along with one another and with their superiors. When 
people had to be released, they said, it was frequently because of inability 
to get along with others. Provision was made for the classes to discuss 
this topic and an attempt was being made to train the students to get. along 
with their associates. 

The supplementary schedule was concerned primarily with the kinds 
of jobs for which skilled workers were needed and the kinds of skills in- 
volved. It differed from the Employer Interview Schedule chiefly in the 
respect that it provided space for enumerating the descriptions of many 
jobs rather than a single job. It was from the number and names of 
such jobs as well as from the specific duties required on these jobs that the 
basic part of the trades course was set up. 

The conclusions drawn from the study about the vocational training 
program best adapted to the local community differed among the schools. 
An example has just been cited in which the study was used in setting 
up a training course in specific trades. In another school, located in a 
community adjacent to a large metropolitan center, a different course of 
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action seemed to be indicated. An extensive program of specific vocational 
training had been held under advisement for a number of years pending 
adequate financial support. The results of the survey seemed to the 
principal to indicate that such specific vocational training probably would 
not meet the needs of the students as well as a program designed to pro- 
vide generalized vocational skills. Consequently, general skill courses are 
being planned to include metalworking, woodworking, electrical work, 
mechanical drawing, blueprint reading, and some training in the perform- 
ance of routine machine operations in certain defense industries. In another 
school, located in a heavily industrialized region, after a study of the follow- 
up returns, and in line with suggestions from some former students, serious 
consideration was being given to the inauguration of a co-operative work- 
training program. 

The follow-up materials were used somewhat differently in connec- 
tion with new courses being started in two other schools. One of these 
was in a large city. The Follow-up Interview Schedules were used to 
select youth to take part in a special training course preparing for work 
in the manufacture of jewelry. In the other school the Post-School Inven- 
tories were used to select boys to take part in a proposed NYA defense 
training program in the metal trades. 


Modification of Established Courses 


It frequently happened that as a result of conducting the follow-up 
study, courses already established in the school would be affected. Some- 
times this would involve new units or a change of emphasis, other times 
it would involve making the course available to more students. Al- 
though the major impetus for the change might in some instances be traced 
to one part of the follow-up procedure, the proposed changes were usually 
considered in light of all the findings. 


One prolific source of proposed changes was the comments made by 
the respondents on the Post-School Inventories. Of course, the responsi- 
bility for curriculum revision cannot be shifted to the shoulders of im- 
mature youth for sometimes their suggestions are not well considered; but, 
even so, many principals found the comments of these recent school-leavers 
illuminating and instructive. The effective impetus for many modifica- 
tions in courses of study was found in these appraisals by the youth of 
the courses they had had. 

An example of a change resulting from the suggestions of former 
students was found in a medium-sized suburban school which participated 
in the program. In this particular school the principal in working over 
the replies on the Post-School Inventories discovered that nearly half of 
his commercial graduates were recommending more experience with busi- 
ness machines as a part of the school training. It happened that a member 
of the board of education came into the office as he was studying the 
results. The principal showed him what he had found. At the next 
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board meeting the principal was given a generous appropriation to start 
getting some machines. 

Now the use of business machines in commercial education was not 
a new idea to this principal, for he had long felt the need of such an 
addition to his equipment but had not been able to get the necessary 
appropriations. The surprising agreement of the commercial graduates 
in making this recommendation based upon their experience on their jobs 
was successful in getting results where the unsupported conviction of the 
principal had not been. 

A similar result occurred in another school. A large proportion of the 
girls who were graduated from the commercial curriculum of this school 
was employed by one large concern where dictating machines were used 
extensively in the stenographic work. The girls reported that it took 
them about two weeks to get accustomed to using the machines and sug- 
gested that practice with them be included in the secondary-school work. 
With this information in hand, the principal was planning to approach 
the personnel manager of the concern employing his graduates with the 
suggestion that the company give or lend the secondary school one of their 
old transcribing machines for use in training future typists. 

In nearly all the schools visited it was found that one of the most 
frequent suggestions from former students concerned assistance in develop- 
ing the ability to converse easily with strangers. In one school these sug- 
gestions were especially frequent and substantiated the principal’s convic- 
tion of the desirability of paying more attention to the development of 
poise and self-confidence through training in public speaking. It happened 
that a new English teacher was being selected for the school and, in con- 
sidering the candidates, weight was given to the ability to teach public 
speaking. The teacher finally selected will pay considerable attention to 
this problem. 

In another school a course in public speaking had been a part of the 
program for some time, but it had been offered only in the academic 
curriculum. When the Post-School Inventories were examined, it was 
found that the respondents frequently suggested more training in poise 
and oral expression. Public speaking was frequently listed by students 
not in college as a course they wished they might have taken. This 
convinced the school authorities that the ability to express oneself in 
public and to work easily with strangers was probably as important to 
students who were going to work immediately after leaving the secondary 
school as it was to those who were going on to college. Immediate steps 
were taken in the school to make the course available to all students, re- 
gardless of the curriculum in which they enrolled, and to emphasize the 
development of poise, self-confidence, oral expression, and participation in 
group discussion. 

In one school the former students who had gone on to college com- 
plained of the difficulty they had in getting used to the new methods of 
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instruction. They suggested that some course in the secondary school be 
set up on a lecture basis to give prospective college students experience 
with this type of instruction. Although they were opposed to running the 
whole school as a college-preparatory institution, the suggestion seemed 
reasonable and practical to the principal and his faculty, and so they are 
planning to organize some academic subject on this basis for college- 
preparatory seniors. 


A study of the specific duties performed by former students on their 
jobs also frequently led to modifications in courses. In some schools it 
led to comparatively simple changes, such as introduction of specific in- 
struction in answering the-telephone. A definite point was made in some 
schools of talking with employers about what they wanted taught in the 
commercial courses. These comments plus a study of the specific duties 
performed by former students on their jobs led to specific recommendations 
for revisions in the commercial curriculum. 


In other schools the study of the specific duties of the jobs led to 
broader changes, such as increased or decreased emphasis on bookkeeping. 
One argument in support of the contention that each school should make 
its own occupational follow-up study is found in the fact that results 
of the follow-up in one school seemed to imply an increase in the amount 
of time and emphasis given to bookkeeping in line with the demands 
of the local labor market, while in other schools the results of the survey 
seemed to imply a de-emphasis on bookkeeping since its use was not re- 
quired on the jobs available to the students of that school. 


One of the schools participating in the program found that one-third 
of its school-leavers were finding employment in a large plant specializing 
in the manufacture of electrical equipment. From a study of specific 
duties listed by the respondents and from discussion with the personnel 
manager and foremen at the plant, it became evident that the ability to 
read blueprints was a highly saleable vocational skill in that community. 
Immediate steps were taken to have a strong unit in blueprint reading 
incorporated in the school’s shop program. Some of the changes in the 
courses were not so much changes in subject matter as they were changes 
in emphasis due to changed outlook on the part of the teachers. 


In many of the schools the teachers were quite enthusiastic about the 
employer interviews and were reporting changes in their classroom practices 
as a result of talking with the employers. In one school the teachers were 
making a concerted drive in all their classes to emphasize the development 
of confidence, poise, and the ability to meet and deal with people. In 
another school greater attention was being given to the fundamentals of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as a result of talking with employers 
and studying the comments on the Post-School Inventories. 


The teachers in one of the schools were impressed by how highly the 
employers seemed to value the ability to get along with others. It appeared 
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that the large majority of former students who had been released from their 
jobs were released not because of lack of vocational skills but because of 
some difficulty with the boss or with fellow employees. This fact is now 
being stressed in the classes and specific attempts are being made to give 
the students practice in working together. Similarly, the employers told 
the teachers from another school that they considered attitudes more im- 
portant than specific vocational skills. 


Provision of Direct Learning Experiences 

Many of the schools recognized distinct educational benefits for students 
who participated in the survey and they had student-work on it organized 
as a regular part of the curriculum. In many of the schools the use of the 
survey to provide learning experiences involved not only a study of the 
information collected but also actual participation by the students in the 
collection and analysis of the data. 

Group guidance of a vocational nature for seniors was an established 


part of the Problems of Democracy course in one of the participating 


schools. Since the teacher wished to make the information he gave to 


the local situation as specific as possible, he welcomed the survey as a 
means not only of obtaining the information but also of making it seem 
more vital to the students. The purpose of the survey was explained and 


discussed with the students. The items on the Post-School Inventory were 
gone over one by one, and their meaning and importance were thoroughly 
discussed. The students then acted as messengers in delivering and re- 
turning the inventories, assisted in the tabulations of the results, and 
discussed the findings in class with the teacher. The teacher reported 
enthusiastic co-operation on the part of the students in finding out jor 
themselves the information he wanted included in the vocational guidance 
unit. 
In another school the Problems of Democracy course included a unit 
called “Know Your Community.” The follow-up survey was considered 
an ideal project for this unit. The students acted as messengers in de- 
livering and returning the inventories. They then discussed in class such 
things as the amount of employment in their community, the usual 
salaries paid beginning workers, what industries were located in the com- 
munity, who the leading employers were, and the like. 

In still another school the Problems of Democracy course is being 
entirely revised. About one-third of the work will be devoted to what was 
formerly included under that head, about one-third of the work will be 
devoted to problems in consumer education, and about one-third of the 
work will be devoted to personal problems of the students. Included in 
these will be problems of deciding on an occupation and of finding a job. 
The survey will be used as a practical source of information applicable to 
these problems in the local community. 

Special emphasis was placed in one of the schools upon student par- 
ticipation in the survey as providing an important type of learning ex- 
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perience. A “Job Preparation Class” was held during the last half of the 
senior year in this school for students who wished to go to work immedi- 
ately upon being graduated. The purpose of the class was to prepare the 
students to go out and look for jobs and to develop those attitudes desirable 
in a beginning employee. The importance of the initial impression on 
the prospective employer was stressed in the class. A definite attempt was 
made to develop the ability to meet people easily. The instructor in charge 
of the class thought the delivery of the Post-School Inventories provided 
an excellent opportunity for these students, many of them socially back- 
ward, to get practice in going into a strange place and stating their busi- 
ness clearly and without embarrassment to people not met before. The 
delivery and return of two inventories was thus set up as a required part 
of the classwork. Since the school was a large one located in a city of 
over three-quarters of a million inhabitants, it was easy to arrange for 
members of the class to act as messengers to former students who were 
not known to them. Both the students and the teacher were pleased with 
the project. 

The Post-School Inventories were introduced to the seniors in one of 
the schools through the course in American history required of all students. 
The meaning and purpose of the items on the form were carefully ex- 
plained and discussed with the students. The purpose of this procedure 
was twofold: to acquaint the students with the form so that they would 
be better able and more inclined to return the inventories when they sub- 
sequently received them as former students, and by discussion of the items 
to focus the attention of the students on some of the problems of occupa- 
tional adjustment which, they will shortly be forced to face. 

In many schools the receipt of the Post-School Inventories led former 
students to write personal letters to the principal or some former teacher. 
In one instance this correspondence was carried on between the principal 
and a former student in the Army. With the youth’s permission 
his letters were read to the senior history class and served as an excellent 


springboard for class discussion. 
CHANGES IN THE COUNSELING PROGRAM 


Making Educational and Vocational Decisions 


The results of the follow-up study frequently led to a re-evaluation 
of the whole guidance program. For example, in one rather small school 
it was found that the former students were repeatedly suggesting that 
more guidance be given in the selection of courses and subsequent voca- 
tions. This came as somewhat of a surprise to the principal since the 
school was small enough that each teacher knew practically all the stu- 
dents. One teacher would have a given group in his home room through- 
out their stay in the secondary school and was supposed to be their guid- 
ance officer and to confer with them about their work. 
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Until the Post-School Inventories began to be returned and read, there 
had been no particular reason to doubt that the system was working well 
or to suspect that the students might be making their educational choices 
with little or no direction and that they might be leaving the school with- 
out having given any serious consideration to their plans for the future. 
It had been tacitly assumed that because of the comparative intimacy of 
the school an abundance of counseling would have been included in the 
many informal contacts between the teachers and students. 


The principal and his faculty are now embarking on a series of meet- 
ings in which they will review carefully and explicitly the theoretical pro- 
visions for guidance they have set up in their organization and the specific 
things they have actually been doing. It is their purpose to lay careful 
plans to see that every student in the school is given the best assistance 
and advice the faculty knows how to give. The improvement of guidance 
has been set up as one of the major themes for the school next year. 


The results of the survey helped bring about a redirection of thinking 
in the guidance program of still another school. During the ninth grade 
it had been customary in the general guidance course to make a study of 
different occupations and the work habits they involved. The students 
were called upon to analyze their own interests and abilities in terms of 
these. By the end of the ninth grade they were expected to have arrived 
at a life plan which included both a decision as to the occupation they 
wished to follow after they left school and also the development of a 
program of secondary-school studies which would prepare them for that 
work. Once the decision was made and the program of studies set up, it was 
required that the student show very strong reasons before any change was 


permitted. 

The results of the survey indicated a complete change of emphasis, 
since it was clearly evident that some youth frequently had to change their 
plans slightly to get a job and that other students changed their minds com- 
pletely after they left school about what they wanted to do. The emphasis 
in the school is now being placed on families of occupations rather than 
on a single, specific occupation. The student is allowed to modify his 
program so that it will fit in more easily with his changed plans. 


The follow-up survey has also provided the guidance workers with an 
abundance of valuable information about the youth: the kind of jobs which 
they are likely to get when they leave school, the sort of wages they can 
expect, the kind of duties they will be called upon to perform, and the 
like. This information gathered in the survey was being used in various 
ways in the guidance programs of the schools. In some cases the tabulated 
responses were studied and discussed in group guidance classes, in other 
cases the information was used by the counselors in doing individual 
counseling. In one school, for example, the principal reported he was 
using the results in counseling students about their educational choices. 
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Group Counseling in the Home room 

In another school the material was being organized into a series of 
units for a modified home-room guidance program. The senior class was 
divided into three groups for guidance purposes. In the first group were 
those students who were definitely planning to go to college. In the second 
group were those who were definitely planning to go to work. In the 
third group were those who had not definitely made up their minds as 
to what they would be doing after they left school. The junior class was 
similarly divided. Each of these six groups met with a different teacher, 
a teacher who was interested in the particular problems of the group. 


The material collected through the follow-up study was developed into 
a series of units to supplement present materials which were being studied 
in the home-room groups. For those people who were planning to go to 
work after they left school the units covered such topics as what kinds of 
jobs they could expect after leaving school, what wages they could expect 
to earn, what would be expected of them on their jobs, how best to get 
along on their jobs, how to get jobs. In addition, plans were being made 
to invite representatives of the Public Employment Service and of certain 
private employment agencies to come to the school to discuss placement 
problems with students. It was planned to have the State Employment 
Service representative bring registration blanks so that every senior in- 
terested in a job when he left school could be enrolled in a placement 
agency. 
For the group who were going to college the results of the survey 
were being used to develdp some material to show the youth what they 
might expect when they did go to work. In addition, plans were being made 
to invite various college representatives to the school to talk to the college 
group of seniors relative to the kind of college they should attend and what 
they might expect as a result of having attended college. This sort of 
thing had been done in a minor way previously. 


For the undecided group, units were being developed to provide in- 
formation and types of discussion about both employment and school prob- 
lems which would help in making the decision about going to college. The 
idea was to bring to this group both the advantages of a college education 
and a rather complete discussion of what was involved in getting and keep- 
ing a job. Much of this latter information could be developed, it was 
found, from the results of the follow-up survey. The intention in develop- 
ing the units for this group was to try as far as possible to help these 
youth make a decision one way or another during the junior year so that 
when they became seniors they would join either the college-going or non- 
college-going senior groups. In other words, it was hoped that ultimately 
the division of the students could be reduced to five groups, eliminating 
entirely the undecided group during the senior year. 
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CHANGES IN PLACEMENT POLICY 


The follow-up survey was used by the schools in various ways in con- 
nection with their placement programs. Sometimes the follow-up was a 
regular part of the placement program, sometimes the follow-up forms 
were used in lieu of other placement records, and sometimes the follow-up 
indicated the need for the establishment of some sort of placement service. 

One fairly large secondary school with a newly established placement 
service provides an example of how the follow-up survey was conducted 
as a part of the placement program in some of the schools. The Post- 
School Inventories were used in part as a means of determining the em- 
ployment status of former students. Any unemployed youth who returned 
his inventory was automatically registered with the employment service. 
The employer interviews were later used to check on the placements made. 

The Post-School Inventories were used directly for placement purposes 
in many schools which did not have a formal placement service. An 
example of this use of the Post-School Inventories occurred in a secondary 
school located in a large industrial center. Two large industrial plants 
which employed several thousand workers and perhaps a dozen smaller 
plants which had large defense orders found it necessary to enlarge their 
plants and add new workers. The labor supply available through the State 
Employment Service was exhausted after a very short time. These plants 
then called upon the schools in the community to try to find the workers 
which they needed. 

The particular school under consideration had but a short time before 
mailed out the Post-School Inventories and already had a considerable 
number of replies. The vice-principal, who was also in charge of place- 
ment, used the forms which had been returned to develop a list of youth 
who were available for employment immediately. He then classified the 
names of the remainder of the youth in terms of the jobs which they then 
held and their probable willingness to accept new jobs. Then, as calls 
came into the school, he could immediately refer to these lists to find a 
group of youth he felt would be interested in the jobs and capable of per- 
forming the work. In this particular case the Post-School Inventories not 
only enabled the school to do something for those youth who were without 
employment but also enabled the school to help the youth who deserved 
better jobs to find those better jobs. 

Subsequently, when the inventories were sent out, a notation was at- 
tached to the form letter to the effect that by filling in and returning the 
inventory the youth might make it possible for the school either to find 
him a job or to help him find a better job. This, and the knowledge that 
the school was getting calls for workers, resulted in a much higher per 
cent of returns on these inventories. Obviously, in this instance, when the 
youth saw the possible advantages which might accrue to them by filling 
in the inventories, they co-operated much more heartily and consequently 
made the follow-up easier for the school. 
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It was frequently reported by the participating schools that the em- 
ployer interviews led to additional placements. In one school in particular, 
in which the counselor in charge of the follow-up study had been rather 
dubious about the reception he would receive from busy employers, the 
interviews with the employers worked out especially well. The counselor 
was most enthusiastic about the reception he had received. He found the 
men he had talked to quite willing to co-operate and generally pleased 
that the school seemed to be taking an interest in the problems of the 
school-leavers as the employer saw them. Several of the companies he 
visited requested applications from members of the senior class, and inter- 
views were arranged with employers for about one-third of the graduat- 
ing class. A considerable number of the seniors had jobs waiting for them 
when they were graduated in June. 


Of course, all these placements did not result solely from making the 
employer interviews. Perhaps more credit should go to increasing orders 
for defense materials and to the withdrawal via the draft of many young 
workers from the labor market. However, conducting these interviews did 
give that particular counselor valuable contacts with different companies 
and therefore led to a considerable number of placements he might not 
otherwise have made. He could then exercise his real function as a place- 
ment officer and try to see that the right job went to the right person. 


A typical report came from another school stating that the teacher- 
employer interviews had led to many expressions of gratification on the 
part of the employers that the school was concerned about its leavers. The 
employers stated their intention of getting in touch with the school when 
they were seeking prospective employees. Several placements had already 
resulted from these contacts. 


In some of the schoois the follow-up survey served to emphasize the 
need for the establishment of some sort of placement service. In one 
school, for example, the need for placement activities was emphasized 
when it was discovered that some of the very best commercial graduates 
of recent years were engaged in routine, repetitive factory work. In at least 
one school system a placement service was set up using the Follow-up Record 
Card as a placement card. 


In another school the results of the survey were used to demonstrate 
the need for a junior placement service. For some time the feasibility of 
establishing such a junior placement service had been under consideration 
in a small secondary school serving a rural area, although the principal 
was not entirely convinced that the school should go ahead with the proj- 
ect. The survey plan was undertaken to find out if the youth felt the 
need for such a service and, in addition, to investigate the possibilities 
that such an agency could advantageously serve the youth of the com- 
munity. It was known before the follow-up survey was made that there 
was no placement agency available to serve the youth within a forty-mile 
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radius and that almost three hundred youth were being thrown on the 
rather scattered employment market every year. 

The survey showed that there were many employment opportunities 
within the area, and that the right youth had not been able to take ad- 
vantage of this because they were not acquainted with the situation.. It 
also showed that a considerable number of youth were unemployed, or 
in jobs in which they had little or no interest and in some cases were not 
qualified to fill. In many of the cases youth were working for parents or 
relatives merely because those parents or relatives were willing to give 
them room and board. There were three small cities located within forty 
to fifty miles of the secondary school which provided industrial oppor- 
tunities and a fair number of clerical and sales jobs. While many of the 
former students attempted to go to these small cities and find employ- 
ment, they were handicapped because no contact had previously been 
established with the employers in these communities. 

All the evidence seemed to point toward the advisability of the sec- 
ondary school setting up some sort of a clearing agency for employers and 
prospective employees. At present, the school officials are working on the 
development of a junior placement service. 


EVALUATION OF PRACTICES 


One of the most stimulating uses to which the follow-up plan has 
been put is to evaluate school practices. Of course, evaluation in a sense 
is implied in all the uses described, but some of the schools set out more 
definitely than others to evaluate given practices. This use of the follow-up 
plan illustrates an important point in guidance. Shall evaluation be in- 
ternal or external? If a course is designed to develop good citizens of the 
community, is the test of the success of that course going to be a paper 
and pencil examination made up by the person in charge of the course, 
or is the test of the success of that course going to be the traits of citizen- 
ship these youngsters display in their school life or, better still, the traits 
of citizenship they display after they are out of school and on their own? 

The effectiveness of a course in literature is tested in part perhaps by 
whether the students can discuss intelligently certain questions proposed 
by the teacher, more by whether they read and enjoy good literature while 
in school, but still more by whether they continue to be discriminating 
readers of books, magazines, and newspapers after they are no longer under 
the compulsion or suggestion of the school. Likewise, the test of the ef- 
fectiveness of a vocational course is whether the students who take the 
course are being reasonably successful in finding and keeping jobs requir- 
ing competence in the skills the course was designed to develop. The test 
of effectiveness of a program designed to prepare for occupational adjust- 
ment is whether the students deal intelligently with their subsequent oc- 


cupational problems. 
In one of the participating schools the freshman practical arts course 
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had been set up on a try-out basis. The students would rotate in five-week 
periods through the woodworking, mechanical drawing, handcraft, metal- 
working, and printing shops. The purpose of these rotating courses was 
to help the freshmen and sophomores decide in which field they wished 
to specialize. The follow-up survey was inaugurated largely for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the outcomes of these procedures. 


An analysis of the data collected indicated that insofar as occupational 
criteria such as wages, amount of employment since leaving school, and 
prospects for advancement were concerned, the boys who had taken these 
rotating courses were desirably situated in jobs. Since this group was 
slightly inferior in intelligence and contained more drop-outs than other 
groups, these findings were considered ample justification of the procedure. 


In addition, the survey resulted in some changes in the more specific 
and intensive vocational training given during the last three years of school. 
The remarks of the former students and a study of the duties they were 
called upon to perform on their jobs indicated the desirability of introduc- 
ing some new units and shifting the emphasis in some of the vocational 
courses. 

A concerted effort was being made in one of the schools to provide 
opportunities for the youth to develop independence and responsibility in 
realistic job situations. Commercial students acted as secretaries to the 
teachers and principal on various projects. A group of industrial arts boys 
who were also on NYA made repairs and improvements around the build- 
ing and grounds. Members of the photography club prepared pictures 
for the school annual and for school publicity releases. Some of the stu- 
dents were in charge of the lighting equipment for school plays and func- 
tions; other students were in charge of the sound equipment for football 
and basketball games. 


These experiences were set up to be as much like real jobs as possible. 
The students made regular applications for the jobs, and selections were 
made on the basis of the student’s training and aptitude. In addition, the 
teachers under whose supervision the work was done reported on the way 
the student performed his duties. Conferences were held with the student 
about these reports and the materials were filed in the student’s folder. 


The follow-up survey was used as one means of evaluating these pro- 
cedures. Although the nature of the program made it difficult to draw 
hard and fast conclusions, the evidence brought out in the survey seemed 
to the principal and his faculty to indicate that the procedures were being 
effective. Consequently, in an effort to make their work even more effec- 
tive, the school staff is making a detailed study of Youth at Work’ for the 
purpose of discovering additional ways in which job training situations may 
be set up as a part of the school program. 


3Jacobsen, Paul B. Youth at Work. The Bulletin No. 99, Washington, D.C., National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, May 1941, 144 pp. $1.00. 
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The principal and faculty in one school had the feeling that there was 
too much emphasis in their school on academic subjects, especially foreign 
language and mathematics. The follow-up survey was undertaken to 
furnish some evidence on the subject. From the comments of former stu- 
dents, the number of them going to college, the kind of jobs they held, 
the subjects they listed as most helpful, etc., the principal and faculty con- 
cluded that their original appraisal of the situation was justified. Permanent 
committees have been set up in the various departments to develop the 
outlines of some more practical courses, ¢.g., business mathematics, prac- 
tical physics and chemistry, and everyday English. 


IMPROVED PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Several of the participating schools used the follow-up program for 
the definite purpose, among other things, of improving the school-com- 
munity relationships. In a school where this was one of the semester ob- 
jectives, each teacher was furnished a list of the former students being 
followed up from which to choose a few of his former students whose 
acquaintance he would like to renew. The teachers then called at the 
homes of these youth. After a short visit with the youth, the purpose of 
the Post-School Inventory was explained and it was left for him to fill out. 

The principal of the school reported this a very satisfactory procedure 
both from the point of view of getting the inventories returned and from 
the point of view of improved community relations. The teachers com- 
mented about the very satisfactory visits they had had with former stu- 
dents, and the principal reported that at least a dozen graduates had told 
how much they had enjoyed having their former teachers from the school 
call on them. 

In the report written by the officer in charge of the survey in another 
school, a similar note was struck. “Before concluding this report of the 
study made, the writer would like to bring out the point that the benefits 
of the survey are not limited by any means to the facts brought out in the 
report and the recommendations made. Several hundred graduates have 
been assured of their high-school’s continued interest in them. Many 
parents have been assured of the school’s continuing interest in their chil- 
dren as they undertake the difficult task of occupational adjustment.” 

For a number of years a school located adjacent to a large industrial 
area in a metropolitan center had had difficulty in financing its school 
program. ‘The situation was so serious that in none of the past seven 
years had the school been able to complete the full school year. Each year 
it had been necessary to close for financial reasons anywhere from two 
weeks to three months early. 

The school system is supported almost entirely by property taxes on 
the homes of the workers in the near-by industrial plants, these industrial 
plants being outside the school district. Most of the taxpayers were reluctant 
to vote any more taxes than were absolutely necessary. In fact, each year 
there was a large amount of delinquent taxes. 
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OCCUPATIONAL POSSIBILITIES FOR WOMEN 
As a part of the regular program of the secondary schools of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
girls study the proportion of men and women in gainful occupations. They also 
learn those occupations in which women are largely employed. 


The principal and the superintendent felt that the taxpayers would 
approve of certain changes and be more willing to provide an adequate 
budget if they would be shown how the school was actually benefiting 
their sons and daughters. The follow-up survey seemed to present an 
opportunity to demonstrate some of these benefits and the need for some 
changes. 

The follow-up study was carried out under difficult circumstances. The 
teachers were underpaid and carrying very heavy teaching loads. How- 
ever, the inventories were sent out and rather satisfactory returns were 
secured. At the time this report was being written, one of the members 
of the school staff was taking considerable of his own time working out 
analyses of the data. In his opinion, interesting sets of facts were coming 
out to show the taxpayers just what the school had accomplished and what 
it should do. The final test of this particular follow-up study cannot be 
judged until after the proposed tax levy has been submitted to a vote 
of the taxpayers. 


In one community the feeling developed that the public schools were 
not doing enough for the non-college students. This feeling was expressed 
in editorials, in letters to the editor, and orally in public forums. The 
follow-up program was inaugurated as a first step in an attempt to collect 
the facts on which to base action on the problem. The public seemed to 
appreciate this effort on the part of the school to adapt its program to 
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the needs of all the students. The employers especially, in the interviews 
conducted by the teachers, commended the school upon its continued in- 
terest in the youth. They also made suggestions about the program of 
occupational preparation. This same school established an Advisory Youth 
Council which resulted in many practical suggestions for the school. 
Especially was the home economics curriculum strengthened through sug- 
gestions from the women members of this council. 

The principal of one school reported making a series of related talks, 
discussing youth problems and bringing the inventory data to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Parent-Teacher Association. The subjects of 
his talks were “Opportunities for our Youth,” “Getting and Keeping a 
Job,” and “What Can the School Do.” Considerable interest was stimu- 
lated, and the principal hopes the result will eventually be a larger budget 
allowance for guidance and placement activities znd a closer co-operation 
between the school authorities and certain service groups in the community. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF THE FACULTY 


One of the most important outcomes of the follow-up study has been 
the professional growth of the faculties involved. The members of the 
faculty who actively participated in the collection of the data have had 
an opportunity to learn good follow-up techniques under the guidance 
of an experienced staff. The individuals who participated in the youth 
interviewing gained a new insight into the very real problems recent 
school-leavers face in their attempt to achieve occupational adjustment. 
These interviews, coupled with the employer interviews, developed in 
many teachers a more realistic conception of the problem of preparing 
youth for work. 

But perhaps the most promising sign of professional development 
of the faculties involved in the program lies in the numerous reports com- 
ing back from the schools to the effect that the principal and his faculty 
were co-operatively attacking some problem raised by the survey. As far 
as the professional growth of the people working on the survey is con- 
cerned, it is a good thing that the follow-up procedure raises problems and 
furnishes partial data for their solution rather than presenting somewhat 
automatically ready-made solutions. The survey points up inadequacies 
or inconsistencies in the program. The challenge lies with the principal 
and his faculty to do something about them. Many of the schools report 
accepting the challenge and opportunity. Herein lies their opportunity 
to grow as educators. 

In some schools this attempt to find ways and means of im- 
plementing the findings of the survey involved a series of faculty meet- 
ings on such general topics as how to provide a more adequate program 
throughout the entire school for occupational adjustment or how to pro- 
vide a more comprehensive and effective guidance program. In other 
schools it involved co-operative work on comparatively specific topics such 
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as how to get the students to give serious consideration to possible future 
occupations while they are still in school, or the development of a unit 
of instruction on the employment opportunities in the local community. 

A typical report came from a school in which the respondents to the 
Post-School Inventory had rather generally complained about the lack of 
guidance in the selection of courses and in the consideration of possible 
vocations. A series of faculty meetings was set up in which it was planned 
to review carefully what the school had actually been doing along these 
lines and then to work out how this service could be improved and vita- 
lized. It happened in this school that the follow-up survey had been a 
faculty project from the start. Several meetings had been devoted to 
its introduction and inauguration, and the members of the faculty had 
participated actively in carrying it out. Consequently, they thought of the 
problems raised by it as their problems, and they were eager to work on 
ways and means of improving the school’s program where the survey re- 
vealed it needed improving. 

In one large school the faculty formed into interest groups at the be- 
ginning of the year. Eleven of them chose to work on a follow-up study. 
They were in charge of carrying out the survey, and they made periodic 
reports to the rest of the faculty for consideration and comment. 


° 

In another school, as a result of the survey, the faculty decided to 
devote a series of its meetings to the whole problem of providing an 
adequate program for occupational adjustment with a view to taking speci- 
fic steps to improve their own offerings in this respect. In still another 
school the commercial teachers are meeting monthly with an office em- 
ployer’s group in the community to discuss with them problems of train- 
ing and other problems of mutual concern. 


SERVICE TO FORMER STUDENTS 


It is difficult to evaluate the benefit the former students have derived 
from the survey. Thousands of them have, through the Post-School In- 
ventories and the letters accompanying the forms, been assured of their 
school’s continued interest in them. That these former students do ap- 
preciate the school’s being interested in them is borne out by the many 
letters and expressions of pleased surprise received by those in charge of 
the survey. 

No one will ever know how many of these youth were stimulated by 
the questions on the Post-School Inventory to take stock of their occupa- 
tional situation and to give serious consideration to their future course of 
action. It is known that quite frequently the receipt of the Post-School 
Inventory did stimulate them to return to the school of their own accord 
to seek advice and counsel on occupational matters. In addition, hundreds 
of the youth received direct counsel in the course of the follow-up inter- 
views. And, as a more tangible benefit, numerous youth were placed 
in jobs as a direct result of the follow-up survey. 
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SUMMARY 


The follow-up plan has demonstrated its value as an instrumentality 
for self-improvement on the part of individual schools. Sometimes it has 
provided the actual materials to be used in an improved program; other 
times it has merely served to indicate specific phases of the program need- 
ing improvement. It has resulted in the introduction of courses new to 
the particular school, such as “Problems of Occupational Adjustment” and 
“Retail Selling.” Many courses already established have been modified 
as a result of the survey. Sometimes this involved a change in emphasis 
or procedure, such as the use of more business machines in commercial 
instruction; other times it led to new units or objectives, such as the in- 
troduction of a unit on blueprint reading or the attempt to develop poise 
and self-confidence in dealing with strangers. In this connection the 
follow-up plan often became a regular part of the curriculum. 

The follow-up survey led to improvement in guidance programs by 
providing specific materials for use in counseling and often by causing 
a complete re-evaluation of the established program. It also established its 
value as a supplement to the placement program. The follow-up survey 
resulted in the professional development of the faculties of many of the 
schools as they reviewed the information gathered, evaluated qheir present 
programs in light of this information, and then set about finding better 
ways of meeting the needs of youth which had been highlighted by the 
survey. The survey resulted in improved school-community relations as 
the former students and their parents were assured of the school’s con- 
tinued interest in them and desire to continue to serve them. 

Finally, then, the survey resulted in benefits for all concerned: the 
former students from whom the information was gathered were benefited 
through counseling during interviews and through the educative experience 
of answering provocative questions; the teachers who participated in the 
survey benefited by gaining a more realistic insight into youth problems 
and by being challenged to do something about them; and the students 
still in school were benefited by the improvement in the school’s program 
designed to prepare for occupational adjustment. 









CHAPTER II 


The Development and Experimental Introduction of an 
Occupational Follow-up Plan 


ORIGIN OF THE OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT STUDY 


THe OccupaTionaL ApbjJUsTMENT Stupy has been one phase of the 
work of the Implementation Commission of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. The Commission was created for the pur- 
pose of helping schools implement theory with practice, and from the 
first it has endeavored to center its work on areas of greatest concern to 
secondary-school principals. 

In 1938-39 a questionnaire study was made of what the principals of 
the country considered to be their most pressing problems. Analysis of 
the returns showed clearly that the task of providing a suitable education 
for non-academic students was recognized everywhere by principals as their 
outstanding problem. 

The Commission launched several attacks upon this problem. One of 
these was a general survey of the problem and a review of current prac- 
tices in the area.! A more recent investigation is concerned with the de- 
velopment of new curriculum materials for teacher use with these newer 
students, or for all the students in the school, which are specifically de- 
signed to prepare them to face more intelligently some of the social 
problems of national concern that will be of increasing importance in the 
coming decades.” 

Tue OccupationaL ApjUsTMENT Stupy was set up as another of the 
Commission’s major projects. Its purpose was to investigate school prac- 
tices in their relation to the subsequent adjustment of the school-leavers 
in the occupational area. It was recognized that there were other im- 
portant areas of adjustment, but, because it appeared more definite, the 
area of cccupational adjustment was selected as a starting point. 

In July, 1939, the Srupy was inaugurated, under a grant from the 
GENERAL Epucation Boarp, with two main objectives: (1) the investiga- 
tion of current school practices in relation to the subsequent occupational 
life of school-leavers with a view to determining whether certain of these 
practices seem to lead to better adjustment, and (2) the development of 
instruments and procedures to assist the individual school in making 
similar investigations in its own local situation. 

The Srupy was carried on during 1939-40 in six typical one-school 
communities in New Jersey and Connecticut. The investigation involved 
the development of criteria of adjustment; the development of instruments 


IDodds, B. L. That All May Learn. Tue Buttetin No. 85, Washington, D. C. National Associa- 
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for collecting the data; the determination of the reliability of these instru- 
ments; the selection and training of interviewers; intensive occupational 
follow-up studies of the recent school-leavers by means of the instruments 
developed, including interviews with teachers, former students, and em- 
ployers; and an analysis of the data in an attempt to uncover leads as to 
desirable practices. A report on this phase of the Srupy has been published 
under the title, Occupational Adjustment and the School. 


To meet the second objective a survey-plan was developed, based on 
the instruments and procedures used in the original investigation. It was 
realized that, not having a staff of full-time interviewers, most schools 
could not conduct as intensive an investigation as had been carried on in 
the six schools in 1939-40. The task, then, was to select the best parts of 
the procedure in a form that would not overtax the facilities of the 
average school. 

THE OCCUPATIONAL FOLLOW-UP AND ADJUSTMENT SERVICE PLAN 

It was apparent that a study conducted entirely by interviews would 
probably be beyond the resources of most schools. It was decided, there- 
fore, to adapt as much of the original Youth Interview Blank’ used in 
1939-40 as possible to questionnaire use. Those items which were most 
objective and which were judged to be most adapted to questionnaire use 
were picked out and included in a new instrument called the Post-School 
Inventory which was used in 1940-41. This instrument contained thirty- 
eight major items, many of which had pre-coded answers for the youth 
to check. It was concerned with such things as amount of employment, 
further schooling, present job, occupational plans, and suggestions for im- 
provement of the school program. The primary purpose of this instru- 
ment was to gather group data for analysis leading to possible inferences 
about the school program. 

The plan was based on the assumption that the school should be in- 
terested in and concerned about all its students, that the school has a 
responsibility for those who leave before the completion of the traditional 
course of studies as well as for those who complete the course and are 
graduated. The suggested program, therefore, included all students who 
had been enrolled in the school and who had subsequently left, either as 
drop-outs or as graduates. 

The former students were to be grouped by the year in which they 
left the school. The group for a certain year would include all those who 
were enrolled during the course of the year and who, for reasons other 
than transfer or death, were not enrolled the following year. Drop-outs 
would then be grouped by the year they left school rather than by the 
year in which they entered school. 
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It was recommended that each year the inventories be sent, either by 
mail or by student messengers, to the groups which had been out of school 
approximately one, three, and five years. This would mean that each 
former student would receive an inventory at three different times after 
he had been out of school — once when he had been out about a year, 
once when he had been out about three years, and once when he had 
been out about five years. Such a continuous follow-up procedure allows 
for developmental studies of individuals and groups as well as for cross- 
sectional status studies. 

As the inventories were returned, the data on them were to be tran- 
scribed to the Follow-up Record Cards. These cards were designed pri- 
marily to serve as an aid in the sorting and tabulating of the data collected. 
Around the edges of the card were provided cells in which the code num- 
bers for the various variables were written. Sorting on a given variable 
was then accomplished by observing the numbers in a particular cell as 
the pack of cards was “ruffled” through the hands. The card was sec- 
ondarily designed to serve as a cumulative follow-up record which could 
be used advantageously for placement and counseling with the youth. 


Because many important tabulations would involve breakdowns on 
some school variables, spaces were provided along the top of the card for 
entering such variables as sex, grade completed, curriculum pursued, age, 
date of leaving school, scholastic ranking, intelligence rating, etc. These 
data were to be collected while the students were still in school. The 
tabulations and analyses suggested were those which had proven valuable 
in the original study. 

The remainder of the items on the original Youth Interview Blank 
used in 1939-40 which were reliable and which, from experience, seemed 
valuable were incorporated into a new form which was called the Follow- 
up Interview Schedule.’ This interview involving fifty-six short, specific 
major questions was used in 1940-41. It was concerned with such things 
as how intelligently the youth was appraising his current job situation 
and how intelligently he was planning his occupational future. It at- 
tempted to get at facts, opinions, and attitudes which could not so readily 
be secured by means of a questionnaire. 

The blank was designed more for individual use than it was for ob- 
taining facts about the group, although it is useful for both purposes. The 
interviews provide a rich source of material for individual case studies. 
For those participating in the interviewing they also give an insight into 
and feeling for the problems of post-school youth that cannot be obtained 
from an examination of the tabulated responses in a written questionnaire. 

It was suggested that each year a sample of the youth being followed 
up be invited to return to the school for interviews. It was recommended 
that the sample to be interviewed be selected from the group who had not 
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gone on with further schooling since they left the secondary school. This 
recommendation was made because it is about this group that school 
people are usually least well informed. This is the group, also, for whom 
the usual school program seems most unsatisfactory. 

Each interview required a half-hour or more of time, depending upon 
the amount of discussion provoked. It was found that these apparently 
fact-finding interviews would often merge into counseling interviews. The 
youth were frequently stimulated by the interview to seek advice and 
counsel. It was hoped that these interviews would lay the basis for a 
program of individual guidance and counsel available to all school-leavers 
during the difficult period of immediate post-school adjustment, and that 
eventually each school might be able to consider its school-leaving youth 
not only as groups to survey but also as individuals with individual needs. 

The Employer Interview Schedule’ retained the best items from the 
schedule used in 1939-40. The new schedule used in 1940-41 contained 
forty-three short questions, most of which had pre-coded responses to be 
checked. It could be completed in about twenty minutes. The questions 
were concerned with such things as how well the youth had adjusted him- 
self to his job and what the school could do to prepare youth better. 

The interview was designed to get at an important aspect of the 
youth’s occupational adjustment that cannot be understood without talk- 
ing to the employers directly. It is invaluable in the school’s efforts to 
improve its program of job preparation for the local employment oppor- 
tunities, and it provides an excellent source of contacts for subsequent 
placement. It was suggested that the sampling procedure again be used. 

To assist the schools in carrying out the follow-up plan, a detailed 
Manuat was developed which was furnished free to each school adopting 
the plan. The Manvas contained definite instructions for the use of the 
instruments, explanations of the various items telling what they were 
getting at and why they were included, and various specific suggestions 
for carrying out a follow-up program. There was also included a section 
on possible outcomes and methods of analyses and tabulation. 

A definite effort was made to keep the plan as flexible as possible so 
that the individual principal could adapt it to his own needs and wishes. 
Although nothing was included which was not considered important, 
there were many places where the plan could be modified. 

EXTENSION OF THE STUDY DURING 1940-41 

The experiences of the first year of the OccupaTIoNAL ADJUSTMENT 
Srupy led to the conviction that it would be very desirable for individual 
schools to make their own occupational follow-up studies by means of the 
plan developed. Upon the suggestion of the Implementation Commission, 
the Generat Epucation Boarp agreed to finance the work for an additional 
year for the purpose of promoting the use of the plan and trying it out 
experimentally in practical school situations. 


8Vide Appendix 1, p. 85. 
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Two main objectives were thus set up for the work of the Srupy for 
the year 1940-41: 

(1) to make known the existence of the OccupationaL FoLtLow-up 
AND ApjusTMENT ServicE Pian and to promote and assist in 
its use 

(2) to revise the instruments and procedures in light of the experi- 
ence gained from their use in a variety of school situations 

It was decided that the initiative for introducing and carrying through 

the follow-up should lie with the individual schools. The nature of the 
tollow-up plan was to be made known to school people throughout the 
country, but there was to be no pressure brought upon anyone to introduce 
it. From among the schools which of their own volition decided to buy 
and use the forms, approximately forty schools were to be selected for 
special study to see how the suggested plan actually worked out. The 
revision of the instruments and procedures was to be based on what was 


learned in these schools. 


PUBLICITY FOR THE PLAN 


The first objective in sequence, though not necessarily the first in 
importance, of the Srupy was to publicize the follow-up plan and get some 
school people interested in using it. There was, however, to be no high- 
pressure sales campaign. It had been decided, rather, to put on more of 
an educational program designed to emphasize the possibilities for im- 
provement and service in a follow-up program and to acquaint school 
people generally with the specific follow-up plan devised by the Occupa- 
TIONAL ADJUSTMENT Stupy. 

Included in the publicity program were magazine articles, newspaper 
releases, talks before educational gatherings, and direct circularization with 
sample sets of the follow-up instruments. As a means of encouraging the 
introduction of the plan, the materials were furnished to the schools at 
practically the cost of printing. The staff also developed publicity ma- 
terials for the individual school to use in its local public relations program 
as an additional service to the co-operating schools. 

The first announcement of the follow-up plan came in the report 
of the first year’s work which was published in November, 1940.9 A 
descriptive news note on the introduction of the follow-up plan was sent 
to about seventy-five educational magazines. It was widely used, and 
many inquiries about the plan were received as a result. A longer article 
appeared in Occupations.!° In addition, various notes and comments ap- 
peared in other magazines. General releases about the follow-up program 
were sent to a selected list of leading newspapers throughout the country. 
These releases are known to have been carried by seventy-seven papers in 
thirty-one states. They probably appeared in many others. 


"Landy, Edward, and Associates. Op. Cit. pp. 83-88. 
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Guidance Magazine 19:266-272, January, 1941. 
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There was also local publicity carried on by the individual schools 
which were participating in the program. The staff developed model 
releases to assist these schools in their public relations program with regard 
to the follow-up. These releases were widely used and one school which 
used it received inquiries from ten other schools about the follow-up work. 
The primary purpose of these local releases was not, however, to encourage 
other schools to make similar studies but rather to inform the patrons and 
former students of the school conducting the survey about the follow-up 
so that they would be more willing to co-operate with it. 


The staff members were frequently called upon to discuss the follow-up 
program before educational gatherings. Major addresses were given at a 
dozen national or state meetings of prominent educational associations in 
addition to numerous talks to smaller groups. A short talk was given 
over a New York radio station of the Mutual Broadcasting System. Several 
radio commentators referred to the Srupy and a short discussion was sent 
over the wires to four hundred and sixty-eight radio stations as a release 
from the United Press Radio Service. 

The major means of acquainting school people with the follow-up 
plan was by direct circularization with sample sets of the instruments. 
Enclosed with the four forms used in the follow-up were a short letter, a 
folder describing the use of the follow-up plan, an order blank, and a busi- 
ness reply envelope. With these materials in hand, the school could make 
an intelligent decision about joining in the program. 

In the latter part of October, 1940, these sample materials were mailed 
to members of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, to 
seventy-five city directors of guidance, to the branch secretaries of the 
Vocational Guidance Association, and to various smaller mailing lists upon 
request. A follow-up letter was sent to the principals early in December. 


Because of the cost involved, the distribution of sample copies of the 
Manuat could not be as extensive as was the distribution of sample forms. 
Copies were sent to about a hundred selected professors of secondary edu- 
cation and guidance, to the state superintendents of education, to the State 
Co-ordinators of the Discussion Group Project of the National Associa- 
tion, and to thirty-six educational magazines for review. 


Considerable publicity for the plan was carried on by direct corre- 
spondence as a result of inquiries received from schools, colleges, state de- 
partments of education, and lay organizations. Sometimes these inquiries 
would include orders for sample sets, other times sample sets were sent as 
a part of the explanation of the program. In all, about six hundred and 
fifty sample sets were distributed in answer to these letters. Because of 
the cost Manuats were not distributed free. Two hundred and six were 
purchased for examination purposes in addition to those furnished to 


schools participating in the program. 
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SELECTION OF SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

As has been mentioned before, the initiative for introducing the follow- 
up plan was to rest with the individual school after its existence and nature 
had been made known by the methods just described. The OccupaTionaL 
ApjUsTMENT Stupy did, however, subsidize the program for the individual 
school to the extent of furnishing the forms postpaid at printer’s cost. Each 
school was also furnished one Manvat free with its order. 

Throughout the year two hundred and eight schools entered the pro- 
gram by placing quantity: orders for forms. These orders involved over 
one hundred and fifty thousand follow-up instruments and nearly three 
hundred and fifty Manuars. About half of the forms were Post-School 
Inventories so that potentially over seventy thousand former students were 
being followed up. The exact figures were as follows: 


Post-School Inventory 

Follow-up Record Card 

Follow-up Interview Schedule.. 12,861 
Employer Interview Schedule.. 11,082 


ROME Sc oe Ci eee 151,569 


A few days after the first order was shipped to a school, the principal 
would be sent a sample newspaper release for local publicity purposes. 
Accompanying this was a School and Community Blank '\ which the school 
was requested to fill out and return. This form was designed to collect 
information about the school and its community and especially about the 
guidance program in the school. These forms were returned by one 
hundred and thirty-four schools. 

After a number of schools had signified their intention of carrying 
through the follow-up program, selected schools were asked if they were 
willing to have a special study made of the plan in action in their schools. 
It was explained that this special study would involve written reports on 
progress and visits by a staff member. It was further explained that the 
visits would involve conferences with the principal and the officer in charge 
of the follow-up, with the faculty members working on the study, and 
with any teachers who were doing unusual work in preparing youth for 
occupational life. Almost without exception the schools approached were 
glad to co-operate in this way. Forty schools were finally selected. 

Some attempt was made to keep the sample selected for special study 
fairly representative of all the schools participating in the program. This 
seemed desirable so that any experience with the plan which might be 
associated with a particular kind of school might not be unduly emphasized 
merely because of an overabundance of that kind of schools in the sample 
being studied. Also, since it was desired to see how the plan worked out 
in all kinds of schools, it was necessary to have all kinds of schools in the 
sample. 


M14 sample copy is included in Appendix III, page 114. 
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Strict sampling procedures were not carried through completely, now- 
ever. The sample was chosen early in January and new schools continued 
to enter the program until May. There was a tendency for these later en- 
trants to be smaller schools, so that the sample did not in certain variables 
resemble all the participating schools in May as well as it did in January. 
Futhermore, the sampling procedure was not carried out with respect 
to geographic distribution because of the traveling distances involved. 
All the schools visited were east of the Mississippi River. 

















CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE PROGRAM 

The remainder of this section will be devoted to a presentation and 
brief discussion of some of the characteristics of the schools in the program. 
The series of tables to be presented will be based on the 134 schools from 
which usable School and Community Blanks were received. In most of 
the variables reported below there seems to be no special reason for believing 
that the remainder of the 208 schools differed materially from the 134 
schools which did fill in and return the blanks. To facilitate comparisons 
between the forty schools selected for special study and all the schools re- 
porting, the data from these two groups are presented in parallel columns 
in the following tables. 

These tables are presented for two reasons. They demonstrate that the 
follow-up plan was tried in all kinds of schools with regard to the variables 
considered. They also demonstrate that, with regard to these variables, 
the forty schools chosen for special study were fairly representative of all 
the schools reporting. 

The schools entering the program were widely scattered geographi- 
cally.” 

Every state in the Union except three was represented by at least one 
school. In Appendix IV is a list of the schools arranged alphabetically by 
states and schools within the states placing quantity orders for forms. 
Those which were included in the group of special schools are starred. 
It has already been noted that the special schools were selected from a 
limited geographic region. 

Most of the schools included in the program were regular three, four, 
or six-year secondary schools, although there were several junior colleges 
included. The majority of the schools ended their program with the 
twelfth grade, although some eleven-grade systems were represented as 
well as a few ending with the thirteenth or fourteenth grade. A distribution 
of the schools by grade organization is presented in Table 1. It will be 
noted that the special schools were quite similar to all the schools as far 
as grade organization is concerned. 


































The schools varied widely in the amount of money spent per pupil each 
year. Some schools were housed in beautiful, modern buildings and re- 
ported an annual per-pupil expenditure of over two hundred dollars. 








12Vide opposite page. 
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TABLE 1. GRADE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 
IN FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 1940-41 


Per Cent of Schools 
Schools Selected 








All Schools for 
Grade Organization Reporting Special Study 
Four-ycar secondary school 52.2 60.0 


Three-year secondary school 11.9 10.0 


Six-year secondary school 25.4 20.0 
Other 5.2 10.0 


Not classified 5.2 0.0 
All types 99.9 100.0 


Percentage base 134 40 














Other schools were housed in old, run-down buildings and reported an 
annual per-pupil expenditure of less than sixty dollars. High per-pupil 
expenditures and adequate school housing did not always go together, of 
course. Table 2 reveals the wide variation among the schools on annual 
per-pupil expenditure. The special schools again closely resemble the 
group of all schools reporting. 


TABLE 2. PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURES OF SCHOOLS 
IN FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 1940-41 


Per Cent of Schools 
Schools Selected 

Per-Puil All Schools for 
Expenditure Reporting Special Study 
$0-$49 . 0.0 
50-74 \ 7.5 
75-99 , 17.5 
100-124 
125-149 
150-174 
175-199 
200 and over 
No data 


All groups 
Percentage base 




















The schools also varied with respect to the per cent of students for 
whom tuition was received. These data are presented in Table 3. 

The smallest school in the follow-up program had an average daily 
attendance of less than fifty while the largest had an average daily attend- 
ance exceeding thirty-five hundred. The distributions on this variable 
are presented in Table 4. The distribution except for the extremes, over 
2,000 and under 250, are quite similar. 

Another of the items of information asked of each school was the type 
of community in which it was located. Of course, many communities had 
characteristics of several types, and the principal was asked to check the 
types listed in the order of their applicability. The types checked first 
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TABLE 3. PER CENT OF TUITION STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
IN THE FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 1940-41 


Per Cent of Schools 


Schools Selected 







































Per Cent of All Schools for 
Tuition Students Reporting Special Study 
None 25.4 32.5 
1-20 33.6 25.0 
21-40 9.0 2.5 
41-60 9.7 20.0 
61-80 5.2 2.5 
81-100 a2 2.5 
No data 11.9 15. 
All groups J 100.0 100.0 
Percentage base 134 40 

















TABLE 4. AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE OF SCHOOLS 
IN FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 1940-41 


Per Cent of Schools 


Schools Selected 













































Average Daily All Schools for 
Attendance Reporting Special Study 
0-249 24.6 15.0 
250-499 24.6 25.0 
500-999 25.4 25.0 
1000-1499 12 12.5 
1500-1999 6.0 7 
2000 and over 8.2 15.0 
No data 3.7 0.0 
All sizees 100.0 100.0 
Percentage base 134 40 





were the ones tabulated and presented in Table 5 as the best single de- 
scriptions of the communities. The communities varied more widely than 
can be shown in a classification listing a few types. There were wealthy, 
populous, residential suburbs, and there were poverty-stricken, half-aban- 
doned coal mining towns. There were communities having varied indus- 
tries working overtime, and there were communities having few or no 








industries. 

The communities in which these schools were located also varied 
greatly in size. One school would be in a city of nearly a million inhabitants, 
while another school would be in the open country with no incorporated 
village or town in the whole school district. It will be apparent from Table 
6 that the sample of forty schools contained a much greater proportion 
from large cities than did the group of all schools reporting. 

Enough evidence has been presented to show that the follow-up plan 
was tried out in all kinds of schools as far as organizational and external 
features are concerned. The schools also varied widely in the kind of 


ry’ 
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TABLE 5. TYPE OF COMMUNITY MAINTAINING SCHOOLS 
IN FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 1940-41 


Per Cent of Schools 


Schools Selected — 

All Schools for 
Type of Community Reporting Special Study 
40.3 25.0 
Independent residential 6.0 5.0 
Suburban residential 17.2 32.5 
Industrial 29.9 Ef 
Not classified ——__ 6.7 0.0 
All types 100.1 100.0 


Percentage base 134 40 











Agricultural 











TABLE 6. POPULATION OF LARGEST INCORPORATED 
PLACE IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF SCHOOLS 
IN FOLLOW-UP PROGRAMS, 1940-41 
Per Cent of Schools 
Schools Selected 








All Schools for 
Reporting Special Study 


Population of Largest 
Incorporated Place 





Under 1,000 ; 17.9 10.0 
i 25.0 


1,000- 4,999 
5,000- 9,999 22.5 
10,000-24,999 12.5 
25,000-49,999 5.0 
50,000-99,999 0.0 
100,000 and over 25.0 
100.0 


All sizes 
Percentage base 40 











guidance programs they provided. Some schools had a well-developed 
guidance program with classes in group guidance, classes in occupations, 
personal counseling, and placement and follow-up as regular procedures. 
Other schools had no formal guidance at all other than seeing that the 
students had completed the required units before they were graduated. A 
rather detailed investigation was made of the guidance programs in the 
schools visited, but it was difficult in these schools and impossible in those 
schools not visited to make valid judgments about the quality of the 
guidance work. Suffice it to say that the schools differed greatly. 

An attempt was made, however, to rate the schools on the extensive- 
ness or completeness of their guidance programs in several areas. Three 
ratings were used in each area: “extensive,” “some,” “little or nothing.” 
These results are.summarized in Table 7. 

To get a very rough measure of the comprehensiveness of provisions 
for guidance in the schools, an over-all score was arrived at by assigning 
numerical values to the ratings and summing the scores for all the areas. 
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TABLE 7. PROVISIONS FOR GUIDANCE IN SCHOOLS IN 
FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 1940-41 
Per Cent of Schools 
Schools Selected 














All Schools for 

Reporting (134)a Special Study (40)b 

~~ Vv 

on © ‘= © 

Area in Which 2 =: & - «& & 
Provisions for >= z = > z 2 
Guidance Were Rated Ps mS 
Exploratory courses 11.2 64.9 23.9 10.0 60.0 30.0 
Specific job preparation 11.2 75.4 13.4 15.0 775 7.5 
Generalized vocational skills 45 70.2 25.4 5.0 rie 17.5 
Group guidance 9.0 62.7 28.4 15.0 60.0 25.0 
Individual counseling 11.2 65.7 23.1 22.5 60.0 17.5 
School records 4.5 91.0 45 10.0 85.0 5.0 
Placement 17.9 33.6 48.5 20.0 32.5 47.5 
Follow-up 0.0 25.4 74.6 0.0 30.0 70.0 
Cooperation with non-school agencies 0. 54.5 45.5 0.0 57.5 42.5 
Home relationships yO 50.7 47.0 as 50.0 47.5 
Studies of local conditions r Be 27.6 70.2 7.0 22.5 70.5 
Development of self-reliance 3.0 36.6 60.4 5.0 35.0 60.0 
Development of teacher awareness 
of youth problems 3.7 38.1 58.2 2.5 40.0 57.5 

Miscellaneous (library materials, etc.) 2.2 78.3 19.4 2.5 67.5 30.0 





a The per cents below are based on 134 schools and the sum of the three figures in each row 


is 100 per cent. 
b The per cents below are based on 40 schools and the sum of the three figures in each row 


is 100 per cent. 
The numerical values assigned were two or “extensive,” one for “some,” 
and zero for “little or nothing,” so that the highest possible score a school 
could get was twenty-eight and the lowest, zero, This measure is ad- 
mittedly inadequate, and Table 8 is presented oniy to emphasize that the 
schools differed greatly among themselves with respect te the provisions 
they had made for various aspects of guidance. It will also be noted that the 
special schools have a distribution quite similar to that of all the schools. 

From the data presented it is evident that the schools entering the pre- 
gram differed greatly among themselves on many variables. It will also 
be noted that the sample selected for special study is quite representative 
in regard to grade organization, annual per-pupil expenditures, propor- 
tion of tuition students, and provisions for guidance. The sample is 
somewhat biased in favor of larger suburban and city schools at the ex- 
pense of smaller schools in rural areas. Each type of school is, however, 
adequately represented for the purposes of the Stupy. 

WORKING WITH THE SELECTED SCHOOLS 

In order to see how the follow-up plan was actually working under 
normal school conditions, two visits were paid to each of the schools se- 
lected for special study and progress reports were received from time to 
time. The purpose of these visits was to observe at firsthand the operation 
of the plan. The staff members wanted to learn how the materials and 
procedures had been adapted to particular situations, what innovations 
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TABLE 8. “COMPREHENSIVENESS” SCORES OF GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMS OF SCHOOLS IN FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 1940-41 


Number of Schools 
Schools Selected 








All Schools or 

Score Reporting Special Study 
0- 1 2 0 

2- 3 y 
4- 5 16 
6- 7 17 
8- 9 29 
10-11 27 
12-13 17 
14-15 11 
16-17 5 
18-19 2 
20-21 1 
Total 134 





—_ 
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had been hit upon, what unusual difficulties arose in carrying out the 
Stupy, and what outcomes were resulting in the schools using the follow- 
up plan. The experiences of these schools were to be used in making con- 
clusions about needed revisions in the instruments and procedures. 

The first visits to the schools were made during the months of January 
and February, 1941. Arrangements were made ahead of time for a staff 
member to spend about a day in each school. These first visits gave an 
opportunity for the staff members to become acquainted with the school and 
its program and to assist in getting the follow-up work properly underway. 

The following schedule of an actual day spent in one of these schools 
is typical of these initial visits. The first conference was, of course, with 
the principal. About an hour and a half was spent in going over the school 
program with special attention being paid to the provisions for occupational 
guidance and vocational training. The remainder of the forenoon was 
spent with the dean of boys going through the building and looking 
in on classes, especially those related to occupational preparation. An hour 
after lunch was spent in visiting additional classes. At two o'clock a 
meeting of the people working on the follow-up was called to go aver 
the program and to discuss some problems that had arisen in carrying it out. 
This conference lasted until well after school closing time. 

The conferences about the school program and about the progress of 
the Srupy were conducted on the basis of a rather detailed outline. The 
questions were not necessarily asked in the form or in the order in which 
they appeared on the schedule, but before the close of the conference the 
visitor made an effort to secure answers to all the questions listed. During 
these visits an attempt was also made to complete, as far as possible, the 
data called for on the School and Community Blank which might have 
been omitted when the form was returned by the school. 
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The second visits to the schools were held during April and May. It 
had been hoped that the schools would be finishing up their work by that 
time, but it was rather generally found that this was not the case. Quite 
frequently the schools did not plan to complete their tabulations until after 
school closed for the summer. 

There was a definite schedule of questions to be answered on this 
visit, also.’ The amount of information which could be gotten varied 
with the extent to which the particular school had completed the program. 
In this visit, the staff members were particularly interested in getting a 
detailed account of the procedures followed and the adaptations made in 
the use of the plan. An attempt was also made to get an estimate of the 
amount of time involved in carrying through the various aspects of the 
plan. What these experiences taught about the follow-up plan are dis- 
cussed in detail in the following chapter. Where the work had progressed 
far enough to warrant it, the outcomes of the follow-up and their possible 
implications for the school program were discussed. Efforts to discover 
changes already put into effect were also made. The reports on these 
changes, actual or contemplated, have been reported in Cuaprer I. 

SUMMARY 

The development of an occupational follow-up plan was an inevitable 
outcome of the early work of the Occupationat ApjustMENT Stupy. The 
instruments involved in the particular plan developed, the Occupational 
Follow-up and Adjustment Service Plan, were a questionnaire to be sent 
to all former students out of the secondary school approximately one, three, 
and five years, an interview schedule to be used with a sample of these 
former students, an interview schedule to be used with a sample of the 
employers of the former students, and a record card on which the follow-up 
data were to be recorded for tabulation and analysis. 

The plan was introduced to school people throughout the country by 
means of newspaper and magazine articles, talks at educational meetings, 
and circularization with sample sets of the members of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. A total of two hundred and 
eight schools entered the program by placing quantity orders for follow-up 
forms, totaling for all schools over one hundred and fifty thousand copies. 
These schools were located in all sections of the country and represented 
a wide variety of school situations as regards grade organization, per- 
pupil expenditure, per cent of tuition students, average daily attendance, 
type of community, and population of largest incorporated place. 

A representative sample of forty of these schools was selected for spe- 
cial study to see how the instruments and proposed procedures were work- 
ing out in practical school situations. Two visits were paid to each school 
by members of the staff, and various written progress reports were received. 
The experiences of these schools, and the implications of these experiences 
are described in the following chapter. 


A sample copy is included in Appendix III, page 114 








CHAPTER III 


Instruments and Procedures Put to the Test 


ONE OF THE MAIN purposes of the visits to the forty schools selected 
for special study was to learn how the follow-up instruments and recom- 
mended procedures worked out in practical school situations. In the 
present chapter typical experiences of these schools in carrying out the 
follow-up program are reported along with some evaluation of the pro- 
cedures used. The revisions in the follow-up instruments which were 
made as a result of this try-out of the follow-up plan in these schools are 
also reported. Certain recommendations with respect to procedures are 
made on the basis of the experiences of these schools. The discussion will 
be organized around the following five phases of the follow-up program: 

1. Use of the Post-School Inventory 

2. Use of the Youth Interview Schedule 
3. Use of the Employer Interview Schedule 
4. Use of the Follow-up Record Card 

5. Tabulation and analysis of the data 

In connection with the revisions it will be noted that the follow-up 
plan remains essentially unchanged in its major aspects. The changes have 
largely been in the nature of rewording items, reducing the length of some 
of the forms, and shifting the emphasis on some of the procedures. Schools 
which started using the original forms will be able to carry on with the 
revised forms with no difficulty whatsoever. 


USE OF THE POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY 


The procedures involved in the use of the Post-School Inventories were 
mainly concerned with getting the forms into the hands of the former stu- 
dents, filled out, and returned to the school. It was found that this task 
was the most time-consuming part of the survey. Moreover, unless this 
part of the work was efficiently handled, there were not enough returns to 
warrant careful analysis of the data or else there was not sufficient time 
left in the school year for analyzing the results and trying to do something 
about their implications. It is important, therefore, to examine the experi- 
ences of the schools in this connection to see how the various procedures 
worked out. In considering these procedures, it should be borne in mind 
that a procedure may work well in one school and poorly in another. 


Distributing the Inventories 

The three main methods used by the schools for getting the inventories 
into the hands of the former students were delivery by mail, delivery by 
student messengers, and delivery by faculty members. In practically no 
school was one method used to the exclusion of the others. Usually there 
was a combination of two or more methods. 
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Delivery by faculty members was not used very often because of the 
amount of teacher time it involved. Where it was used, however, the re- 
sults were very satisfactory. In one school in a large metropolitan center 
each teacher was given a list of the former students being followed up and 
was requested to select the names of a few whose acquaintance he would 
like to renew. Assignments were made on the basis of these selections, 
and the teachers called at the homes of the former students for short visits 
with them. During the course of these visits the nature and purpose of 
the inventories were explained and they were left for the former students 
to fill out and return to the school. A return of seventy-five per cent was 
secured with little difficulty by this procedure in this particular school. 


In another school, this one in a small community, the teachers not 
only visited the former students but also interviewed them, using the Post- 
School Inventory as a schedule. This procedure eliminated the problem 
of delay on the part of the student in filling out and returning his in- 
ventory. It seemed to work out quite effectively in this particular com- 
munity in that almost complete returns were secured from the youth still 
residing in the community. 

A limitation common to both the procedures just described is that for- 
mer students who have moved away from the community are inadequately 
sampled unless a careful follow-up of this group is made by mail. An- 
other limitation of these two procedures, but more especially of the latter, 
is the amount of teacher time involved. It is probably impractical in most 
schools to have all the delivering of the inventories done by the teachers, 
but there are so many benefits attached to the procedure that it would seem 
desirable to use it for some of the students and employ some other method 
with the others. 

The teachers who visited the homes of former students derived bene- 
fits that probably could not have been gotten in any other way. By talk- 
ing with the youth they developed new understandings of youth problems. 
By visiting the homes and talking to the parents or older brothers and 
sisters they developed good school-community relationships by demonstrat- 
ing the schools’ continued interest in its former students. 

A second procedure used in getting out the inventories was to have 
them delivered by students still in school. If a former student being fol- 
lowed up happened to have a brother or sister in school, this brother or 
sister would be asked to take the inventory home and bring it back after 
it had been filled out. Students in school who were well acquainted with 
some former students or who lived near them also acted as messengers. 


Various procedures were used to distribute the names of the people 
being followed up among the student messengers. In one small secondary 
school the person in charge of the survey met with the study-hall groups 
several periods during the day, reading off the list of names to whom the 
inventories were to be delivered and asking for students to volunteer as 
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messengers. This procedure worked out very well in this small school. 
However, it is recognized that in a larger school such a procedure would 
be impracticable. 

A modification of this procedure, which was used in two other schools, 
was to post on the bulletin board a list of the students to be followed up, 
with the request that students check the names of those former students 
whom they knew or lived near and to whom they were willing to deliver 
the inventories. The only way to get the group of students together who 
had volunteered to act as messengers was by calling a general assembly 
or by sending a special announcement to all the classes asking that those 
students meet at a particular time in a particular place. Several such meet- 
ings were necessary to hand out the inventories, to check on returns, and 
to do other work. The procedure resulted in considerable confusion and a 


disruption of the school program. 


Quite frequently when student messengers were used, the assign- 
ments were made through the home-room teachers. A certain number of 
names would be assigned to each home room. In assigning the names to 
the home rooms, advantage would be taken of relatives of former students 
still in school. The home-room teacher would be responsible for assigning 
the inventories to the members of the home room and for checking on 


the returns. 

This procedure worked quite well in some instances, but its effective- 
ness seemed to depend upon the enthusiasm of the home-room teachers 
and upon their ability to impress upon the students the importance of the 
task which they were performing. For example, in a school using this 
procedure for distributing the inventories, one home room actually had 
one hundred per cent returns while in many of the home rooms the re- 
turns were less than fifty per cent. The returns for this particular school 
as a whole came to about sixty per cent. 

Another method of assigning the inventories to the student messengers 
was through some subject class which was studying the survey as a class 
project. Frequently this would be the class in Problems of Democracy 
or the class in Vocational Civics. Generally it was a class in which there 
was a unit such as “Occupational Information,” “Choosing an Occupa- 
tion, “Know Your Community,” to which the results of the survey made 
a direct centribution. Of the three methods of selecting the student mes- 
sengers, this one seemed the most successful, probably because of the 
closer connection between the survey and the interests of the students. 


Delivery of the inventories by messengers, when properly handled, 
provided real benefits for the students. In most cases where the survey 
was taken as a class project, although making considerable demands upon 
the time and energy of the students and teachers, it was pronounced a 
worth-while experience. This procedure also appealed to some schools 
where the outlay of money for postage was a problem. When not properly 
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organized, however, the procedure became expensive in student and teacher 
time and energy and often ended with a low per cent of returns. 


The third main method of getting the inventories into the hands of 
the former students was by means of the mail. One way of doing this, 
which was used by a few schools, was to divide the names among the 
various home-room teachers and have them be responsible for getting out 
the letters. Sometimes the names were simply distributed alphabetically, 
but other times it was possible to assign to each teacher students who had 


formerly been in his home room. 

Sometimes the students in the home room would compose and dupli- 
cate the letters (if this had not been done for the school as a whole), ad- 
dress the envelopes, and check on returns. In other schools this would 
be the responsibility of the teacher. In fact, in one school each of the 
teachers was expected to write a personal gctter to each of the students 
who had formerly been in his home room. This procedure did not work 
out well and was soon recognized as placing too much burden upon the 


teachers. 

Perhaps the most common and best method of mailing out the inven- 
tories was to have the responsibility centered in one person. If this were 
a teacher or the director of guidance, it often involved co-operation of 
a typing class and perhaps an advanced commercial student to do dupli- 
cating, but the responsibility was not divided among many teachers. It 
frequently happened that the office secretary took the entire responsibility 
for mailing the inventories. This method involved the least time from the ~ 
principal and teachers and left them free to devote their energies to the 
less routine aspects of the survey. In fact, one principal reported that 
he took half an hour to dictate two letters to his secretary and explain 
what he wanted, and, except for incidental direction as the work progressed, 
spent no more time on the project until a month later when his secretary 
announced a seventy-five per cent return. He and his teachers then went 
to work to collect as many of the unreturned ones as possible. 


Rarely was one of the three main methods of distributing the inven- 
tories discussed above used to the complete exclusion of the other two. 
When messengers were used to deliver the inventories, the mails had to 
be resorted to in the case of former students no longer residing in the 
community. Frequently when the original circularization was made by 
mail, personal visits and messengers would be used to secure returns from 
those who had not responded to the first request. 


Securing Maximum Returns 

The most common method for securing the return of the inventories 
to the school after they have been filled out by the former students was to 
enclose with the original letter a stamped, self-addressed return envelope. 
In schools where the respondents were expected to supply their own return 
envelope and stamp, the returns were not so high as in the schools where 
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these materials were furnished. The additional expense involved in pro- 
viding the return postage seemed to be amply repaid by the increased per 
cent of returns. 

When the inventories were delivered by messengers, a similar return 
envelope was frequently left with the inventory and the responsibility for 
getting the form back to the school lay with the former student. Some- 
times, however, the messengers not only delivered the inventories but also 
returned them to the school. They either waited while the inventory was 
being filled out or else they made an appointment to return for it at a 
special time. In one school the former students were asked to return their 
inventories personally, but this did not work out very well. 

Various procedures were used by the schools to increase the number 
of returns which were secured as a result of the initial request for co-opera- 
tion. The most common, and perhaps the most effective, of these was the 
second letter. Although the percentages varied widely among the schools, 
the first letter seemed to bring in on the average forty per cent returns 
and the second letter an additional twenty per cent. In a few instances 
the follow-up letter lost its effectiveness because it was poorly timed. The 
best time for the second letter seemed to be from ten days to two weeks 
after the first one was sent. Follow-up letters sent later than that were 
not nearly so effective. 

When the inventories were being returned by the student messengers, 
competition between groups seemed to increase the per cent of returns. 
In one school where the survey was a regular project in the two classes 
in Problems of Democracy, a point scheme was set up whereby so many 
points were awarded for inventories returned on Monday, a few less points 
for those returned on Tuesday, etc. Points were also given when a stu- 
dent was able to find a previously unknown address. In this particular 
school competition between the two classes became quite spirited and led 
to a very satisfactory per cent of returns. In other instances this competi- 
tion was between home rooms or other groups. 

In one of the schools an interesting scheme was used to stimulate the 
interest of the teachers in the follow-up study. Each day while the Post- 
School Inventories were coming in there would appear on the faculty 
bulletin board a picture of one of the graduated classes. Underneath the 
picture was a list of the members of that class with some interesting item 
of information about those from whom the inventories had been received. 

The most effective means of stimulating the teachers and students to 
added efforts in getting returns seems to be to show them how the results 
are going to be used to their benefit. 

Where the mails were used for the original circularization, an effective 
method for getting in additional returns seemed to be to turn the names 
of those not responding over to teachers who had been well acquainetd 
with these students when they were in school. These teachers would then 
try to contact the students personally by calling at their home, by tele- 
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phoning to them, by writing them a personal letter, or by sending notes 
home by present students. This plan worked best when the teachers came 
into this work fresh without having previously used up a lot of their 
energy and enthusiasm in the routine aspect of getting out the initial 
circularization. 


Organizating the Work 

Experience in the various schools has clearly indicated the necessity 
for centralization of responsibility in carrying out the survey plan. This 
does not mean that one person should do all the work, but it does mean 
that when responsibility is delegated it should be carefully defined so that 
each person knows exactly what he is expected to do. In a few schools 
it happened that a great many people were working on the plan and no 
one seemed quite sure what the others were doing or what he himself 
was supposed to do. 


It is also true that when a great many people are engaged in a task, 
some will work harder than others on their jobs. It has already been told 
how in one school some home rooms had one hundred per cent returns 
while other home rooms had less than fifty per cent returns. Where there 
were regular checks from the central organization on the progress each 
person made in the work for which he was responsible, better results 
seemed to be attained. 


The importance of keeping careful records of what had been done 
was emphasized in one school when follow-up letters were sent to stu- 
dents who had not received the initial letters and forms. It occasionally 
happened that a school would come to the end of the collection of the 
data and not be sure what groups or how many former students had been 
contacted. This was especially true when responsibility was divided among 
many teachers without organized provisions for keeping informed of what 
was being done. Such conditions interfered greatly with the interpretation 
of the data collected. Many of the schools handled this problem very 
satisfactorily by having commercial students act as secretaries to keep de- 
tailed records of all that was done. 


It seems commonplace to say that the work should be so organized 
that no one person or group of persons is overburdened. Yet it was found 
in one school in which the home-room teachers were in charge of distribut- 
ing the inventories that each one was left to produce and duplicate the 
letters for his group as best he could. It would seem so much more simple 
and efficient to have had a common letter duplicated for all to use. In 
another school, in which student messengers were being used, the work 
was all centralized in one class. To attain one hundred per cent returns 
it would have been necessary for each messenger, on the average, to obtain 
completed inventories from more than thirty former students. Needless 
to say, this was too much to expect from the students; they soon became 
discouraged, and the total number of returns in this school was low, 
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Of course, the principal or the director of guidance or some other such 
official should take direct responsibility for the conduct of the study, and 
this fact should be made known to all concerned. In one school the 
principal put a classroom teacher in charge of the survey without properly 
publicizing her added responsibility, and it was later found that some of 
the other teachers were not working very hard on the project because they 
thought they were “just helping someone write a Master’s thesis.” In an- 
other school two NYA boys of the previous graduated class were put in 
practically complete charge of the survey. Without proper guidance and 
without the established prestige of the school behind them they got very 
poor results from their former classmates. 

A desirable way to avoid most of these administrative mistakes would 
be to have the conduct of the survey planned in detail in one or more 
faculty meetings. Out of this there should grow a definite centralization 
of responsibility and a clear understanding by all concerned of their in- 
dividual and collective duties. Where this has been done greater efficiency 


has resulted. 


Recommended Procedures 

It is difficult to, evaluate the relative effectiveness of the various pro- 
cedures used by ,the. schools in distributing and collecting the inventories 
because conditions were never the same in any two schools. The desira- 
bility of a given procedure cannot be evaluated solely in terms of the num- 
ber of inventories returned. Such things as the length of time involved, 
the amount of teacher and student time and energy expended, the pro- 
fessional growth of the teachers, and the educational benefits derived by 
the students, must also be taken into account. 

The experiences of the schools this year have demonstrated that there 
is a danger of permitting the distribution and return of the inventories to 
take so long that there is insufficient time left to analyze the collected data 
thoroughly and to try to do something about their implications. Thus, 
while a method of collecting the data might be very efficient in terms of 
the percentage of replies received, it may at the same time by its tedious- 
ness be defeating the major purposes of the survey. 

In general, the schools which were least bogged down with the me- 
chanics of collecting the data were those schools which sent the inventories 
by mail and had them returned by mail. As far as percentage of returns 
is concerned, this procedure produced at least as good, if not better, results 
than the messenger plan. Since it is advisable to guard against spending 
undue time on this phase of the follow-up plan, it is recommended that 
under most conditions the bulk of the inventories be distributed and re- 
turned to the school by mail. 

When this is done it is further recommended that the duplicating, 
addressing, and mailing of the letters be done by some central group, such 
as the principal’s secretarial force or the commercial department. The 
classroom teachers can then concentrate upon the part of the work requir- 
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ing their peculiar abilities, e.g., getting returns from a few procrastinating 
former students by personal contacts, analyzing the data collected, and 
doing something about the implications of the analysis. 

As has been pointed out before, there are many benefits for teachers 
and students inherent in active participation in distributing and collecting 
the inventories, and these should not be discounted. They will probably, 
however, be just as effective in moderate doses. These benefits can be 
derived from working personally with a smaller group of former students 
while the larger group of those being followed up are reached by mail. 

From the experiences of the schools in conducting the follow-up pro- 
gram some cautions about the use of students and teachers in the survey 
have been developed. They may be expressed as follows: 

(1) Teachers or students should not be used when what they are to 
be called upon to do cannot be worked in as an essential part of 
the school program or where it cannot be justified as contributing 
to their individual development and growth. 

Teachers should not be used until the purposes of the plan have 
been made clear to them and until they are in essential agree- 
ment with these purposes. 

Students should not be used except under competent supervision. 
With regard to certain clerical tasks, such as mimeographing, 
typing names and addresses, the supervision need be no different 
from that ordinarily given students performing routine jobs 
around the school. But if the students are expected to handle 
confidential information or to make contacts with former stu- 
dents of the school, they should be closely supervised by a mem- 
ber of the staff who is aware of how much the success of the 
plan may be affected by indiscretions on the part of student 
helpers. 

Students should not be entrusted with the handling of confi- 
dential information unless they have been carefully selected and 
the person in charge has instructed them in the need for exer- 
cising caution and maintaining confidences. 


Revisions in the Inventory 4 

In the sections immediately preceding, the procedures used by the 
schools in distributing and collecting the inventories have been discussed, 
and some recommendations about these procedures have been made. The 
present section is concerned with revisions in the content of the Post-School 
Inventory which seemed desirable in light of experiences gained in the use 
of the forms in these schools. Needed revisions in the forms was one of the 
main topics considered during the second visits to the schools selected for 


special study. 


1S$ee Appendix I, page 85, for a copy of the original form of the Post-School Inventory, and 
Appendix II, page 101, for a copy of the revised form. 
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In addition to the subjective evidence about needed revisions gathered 
during the visits to the special schools, a rather technical experimental 
study of the reliability of the Post-School Inventory was conducted in four 
of the schools by members of the staff of the OccupationaL ADJUSTMENT 
Stupy. It will be recalled that one of the major assumptions underlying 
the follow-up plan was that certain information could be satisfactorily 
obtained by questionnaire instead of by interview. In Cxaprer IV the 
experimental procedures gone through, which proved the assumption in 
most instances to be well founded, are described. Some of this evidence 
will be used in the discussion of the revisions which follows. The reader 
is referred to CHapTer IV for a detailed account of the experiment and 
its findings. 

The major changes in the Post-School Inventory have been in the 
direction of simplification. The form has been reduced from four pages 
to three, and the number of separate items has been reduced from thirty- 
eight to twenty-two. This effort at reducing the length of the form was 
largely prompted by the feeling of some of the people using it that a less 
formidable-looking form might result in a higher percentage of returns. 

Most of these reductions have been achieved by combining separate 
items into a single item so that, even though the size of the form and the 
number of items have been decreased, data on the original variables can 
still be obtained from the new form. In cases where variables were elimi- 
nated it was for either or both of two reasons: the variable was not being 
secured reliably, or, even though secured reliably, it was proving of little 
value to the schools using the follow-up plan. 

For example, the data on “Part-time employment” and “Months. un- 
employed” as gathered by the inventory correlated only .62 and .49 with 
the same information gathered by interview.? Furthermore, it was found 
that the data, even if accurately determined, were being put to very little 
use by the schools. It was therefore decided to eliminate these items 
(numbers 4 and 5 on the original form) from the Post-School Inventory. 

Item 19 on the original form concerned extra-curriculum activities 
which might have help the youth decide upon his expected occupation. 
“None” was the almost universal answer to this item, and, since most of 
the schools disclaimed help in deciding on an expected occupation as a 
function of their extra-curriculum program, this item also was omitted in 
the revised form. 

Item 30 on the original form, which asked the youth to indicate 
whether his job was a part of a government project such as WPA, CCC, and 
NYA, was eliminated because it was found that this information could be 
obtained from the name and address of the employer. 

Item 33 on the original form, which asked if the present job was 
steady from week to week, was eliminated as unnecessary since the category 
“Employed part-time” in the first item on the form took care of this case. 


“Probable reasons for these low correlations are discussed in CHaprer IV, page 71. 
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A request for the Social Security number had originally been included 
in the form as a last resort in locating youth in the course of some long- 
range follow-up which might be conducted in the future. A great many 
of the respondents failed to fill in this item and a few of them objected 
to it as being too personal. Considering these facts, and the remoteness 
of the possibility that the numbers would actually be used for the purpose 
for which they were intended, it was decided to omit “Social Security 
Number” from the revised form. 

Many of the people using the follow-up materials expressed the opinion 
that the Post-School Inventory would be more useful if it contained a com- 
plete work history from the youth. This was especially true in schools 
using the follow-up in connection with their placement program. The 
following item was therefore added to the revised form. 

What regular jobs have you held since you left high school, 
including your present job, if any? 

NOTE: Fill in the following information for each regular job you have 

held since you left high school. Be as complete as possible. 





Name and Address Kind of Name of Job or Reason for 
of Employer Business Kind of Work Leaving 





EXAMPLE: 


Clover Stores Co., 
333 So. Main St., _ Retail From: Mar., 1938 Offered 
Stockton, Kansas Grocery Sales Clerk To: Jan., 1940 better job 


First Job: From: 
To: 








Second Job: From: 
To: 





Third Job: From: 
To: 





Fourth Job: From: 
To: 





Fifth Job: From: 
To: 





Sixth Job: From: 
To: 





Note: Continue on the back of this form if more space is needed. 





This item has advantages other than providing new information. It 
not only makes possible a reduction of about a column in the physical 
length of the form because it provides information formerly collected by 
seven separate items but it also furnishes information for additional vari- 
ables. The following items from the original form were eliminated and 
the information they provided is obtained from the work history on the 


revised form. 
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If you are not employed at present, give te date on which you left your 
last job. 


Month Day Year 
7. How many months were you unemployed, not counting time spent in 
further full-time schooling, after leaving high school before getting your 


Girt segular job? .. ... ccc s cece bok Sook eeeee 
8. For how many different employers have you worked since leaving high 
school, including the present one if you are now employed? 








26. What is the name and address of the company or person for whom you 
are working? 
Name:. 


27. 


(Be specific, as retail grocer, not groceries nor store, manufacture of shoes, not manufacturing 
nor shoes, dairy farming, not dairy nor farming, painting contracting, not painter nor contractor.) 


28. What is the name of your job? 


Several relatively minor revisions in specific questions were also made. 
In the first question “What is your present employment status?” there 
had been some confusion about the third category “Doing housework in 
own home, not otherwise employed.” In many cases girls who were doing 
housework and not otherwise employed but who were nevertheless seek- 
ing employment checked this category. Since this category was intended 
for girls not on the employment market, the phrase “And not seeking out- 
side employment” was added to the category. 

When the item on employment status was first developed the Selec- 
tive Service Act had not yet been passed. Since this act will affect most 
of the boys who leave the secondary school, a category “Taking compulsory 
military training (Under Selective Service Act)” was added. A second 
classification, “Serving a regular enlistment in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
or other armed forces of the U. S.” was also added to distinguish between 
those boys who are looking upon the military service as a career and those 
who expect to serve only the required time. 

Question 11 on the original form, “What special classes or apprentice- 
ship training provided by your employer have you had?” was revised to, 
take into account the length of such training. It has been found that this 
initial period of training varies from a few minutes on some jobs to several 
months on other jobs. The item on the revised form reads as follows: 

“Did your employer put you through a period of training when you first started 
working on your present job?” 
I. Yes. For how long? 


(Describe) 
No. 
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The categories “Widowed,” “Divorced,” and “Separated” in the item 
on marital status were practically never checked. Because of this and for 
the sake of anyone who might be sensitive on the subject, the categories 
under this item were reduced to “Single,” “Married,” and “Other.” 

Since a large percentage of the youth had decided upon their expected 
occupations after they left the school and since they appeared in the inter- 
views to have difficulty in distinguishing such counseling from other types 
of counseling, question 17 in the original form was broadened to read: 


With whom did you talk at high school, if with anyone, who helped you with 
your occupational problem? 

Questions 22 and 23 seemed to require from the youth too sharp a 
distinction in the kind of subjects they did not have and would like to 
have had. In the revised form these are replaced by one item as follows: 

What subjects or kinds of education which you DID NOT HAVE do you now 
think would have helped you in your occupational life since leaving school? 
For similar reasons the eighteenth question on the original form was 

omitted in the revision. 

Some confusion resulted in the answers to the last question on the 
original form because it was not clear to the youth what they were sup- 
posed to answer if they had been graduated. The corresponding question 
in the revised form reads: 

Why did you leave high school? 

1. — Graduated 

2. -——- Other (Explain) 
The suggestions for changes in the Post-School Inventory have come from 
three main sources: people who have used the form in conducting their 
own follow-ups, students who were interviewed during the reliability in- 
vestigation’, and statistical analysis of the experimental data. The pur- 
pose of the revisions has been twofold: to provide even more reliable and 
valid evidence about former students, and, by shortening the appearance 
of the form, encourage a higher percentage of responses. 

USE OF THE FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Selecting the Sample and Arranging for the Interviews 

The procedures followed by two of the schools are illustrative of those 
followed by the majority of the schools which conducted interviews during 
1940-41. In these two schools the samples of youth who were interviewed 
were selected at random from among the youth who had returned their 
Post-School Inventories. In each instance a letter was sent to the youth ex- 
plaining the purpose of the interviews and a card was enclosed for the 
youth to confirm a time and place for an appointment. In one school a spe- 
cific time and place were suggested for the appointment, and in the other 
the youth was asked to name his own time and place. In the first school be- 
tween sixty and seventy per cent of the youth responded to this original 


“Vide Cuaprer IV. 
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letter and either confirmed the time and place which had been suggested 
or suggested an alternate time and place. In the second school about ten 
per cent fewer appointments were arranged through the original letter. 

Observation in a number of schools seems to indicate that it is desirable 
to suggest the time and place for the appointment rather than leave the 
matter up to the youth. This procedure also results in having most of 
the interviews scheduled over a given period of time so that they may be 
completed without too much delay. 

In the first of the two schools mentioned above, all of the interview- 
ing was done by the director of guidance. This resulted in a considerable 
overburdening since this person had a full teaching load in addition to his 
guidance activities and the responsibility for the interviewing. In the 
second school the interviewing was participated in by nine of the teachers, 
all of whom were directly or indirectly related to the guidance and counsel- 
ing activities of the school. This arrangement worked much better than 
the arrangement in the first school. No teacher had more than six inter- 
views, and the amount of time involved for each of the teachers amounted 
to no more than two evenings of work. Actually this interviewing was 
such a negligible burden on the teachers and was such an interesting ex- 
perience that after they had had a few initial interviews most of them 
asked to be given additional interviews. 

While most of the schools followed the general procedure as outlined 
in the Manuat, as did the two schools mentioned above, different pro- 
cedures were resorted to by some of the other schools. In one instance the 
director of special studies undertook the entire project of arranging for 
and holding the interviews. The sample of youth was selected at random 
from the group returning the inventories and the interviews were arranged 
by telephone. About ten to fifteen per cent of the youth could not be 
located by telephone and these interviews were arranged personally. The 
director of special studies in this school was convinced that it took him 
less time to arrange the interviews in this way than it would have had he 
composed a letter, had it and the return card mimeographed, and ad- 
dressed the envelopes to the former students. Actually the total amount 
of time which he spent in arranging the interviews with more than ninety- 
five per cent of the sample of youth amounted to less than a day’s work. 
This procedure is not recommended for all schools because in all probability 
had the person in charge been less enthusiastic and had less consecutive 
time to devote to the project the results would not have been as satisfactory. 

Another procedure which was used with considerable success by a 
few of the schools was to have individual teachers select three or four 
former students and arrange either by letter, telephone, or a personal visit 
for interviews with them. If the only purpose in doing the interviews is 
to acquaint the teachers with the schedule or to enable the teachers to find 
out for themselves what can be accomplished from these interviews, this 
procedure may be satisfactory. However, in most cases it seems wise to 









STUDYING THE INTRICACIES OF THE AIRPLANE STARTER. 
Young men interested in aviation mechanics have an opportunity to get practical 
experience in Chicago’s Wendell Phillips High School. The aircraft starter is being 
studied here, an advanced training phase of the Government’s civilian pilot-training 
program in which actual flight training is given those successfully completing the 
CAA controlled course. These courses are conducted at Government expense. Students 
upon completing the course have secured positions as 
instructors in other educational institutions. 


select a definite sample to be interviewed in order to derive more specific im- 
plications from the results of the interviewing. 


Several of the schools selected special groups to be interviewed instead 
of taking a representative sample of all the former students being followed 


up. In one instance this group was composed entirely of unemployed 
youth; in another instance it was composed of youth who apparently had 
left school for economic reasons. One school interviewed former students 
who had received special attention through occupational-information and 
vocational-skill courses when they were in school. In another school the 
commercial teachers interviewed a sample composed entirely of commercial 
graduates. Procedures of this kind enable the school to focus attention 
more sharply on particular groups, if that is desired by the school. 


Giving Direction to the Interviews 

It was found that some of the persons performing the interviewing 
did not have a clear conception of the types of insights and understandings 
to be gained from the interviews. Since the data collected by the inter- 
views were not tabulated in the way the data collected by the inventories 
were, the interviewers were often confused as to the purpose of the inter- 
views. 

To focus attention upon the type of insights which should result from 
the interviews, the revised MaNnuaL contains a list of ways of behaving 
which are intimately associated with occupational adjustment. They are 
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concerned with such things as how sensibly the youth is planning his oc- 
cupational future and how well he is appraising his present employment 
situation. Attention to these ways of behaving and their interpretations 
should give purpose to future interviews. 

Another method of giving direction to the interviews is to concentrate 
them on special groups, as some of the schools were found to be doing. 
Since most of the tabulations and analyses which the schools wanted to 
make based on the entire group of former students could be made from 
the data collected on the inventories, the recommended procedure of 
selecting a sample to be interviewed which was representative of all former 
students seemed unnecessary. In the revised MaNnvat it is therefore recom- 
mended that the sample of youth to be interviewed be selected from special 
groups, — groups of students who present particular problems to the 
school or, perhaps, groups which have had special training offered by the 
school which needs evaluation. 


One of the sources of confusion in the use of the Follow-up Interview 
Schedule seemed to be that many of the items called for information al- 
ready collected by means of the Post-School Inventory. When the schedule 
was originally developed it was thought of as an independent instrument 
and certain factual information about the present job, expected occupation, 
and the like were included as a means of setting the stage for the more 
searching questions to follow. To emphasize the special purpose of the 
interview schedule — to provide qualitative rather than quantitative data 
— it is recommended that both instruments be used in the interviews, — 
the inventory to provide the factual background and the interview schedule 
to probe the quality of the youth’s planning and appraisal of his present 


job situation. 


Revisions in the Schedule + 


The major changes in the Follow-up Interview Schedule were effected 
by eliminating duplications between it and the Post-School Inventory since 
the revised procedures now call for the use of both instruments during 
the interview. The elimination of these duplications accounted for a 
reduction of fifteen in the number of items in the interview schedule. In 
all, the number of items was halved, from fifty-six to twenty-eight, and 
the number of pages was reduced from seven to four. 


No experimental investigation of the reliability of the items in the 
Follow-up Interview Schedule was conducted since the reliability of these 
questions in interview form had been satisfactorily established during the 
first year of the OccupationaL ApyustmENnT Stupy. Hence, the changes 
in the form, other than elimination of duplications with the Post-School 
Inventory, have been made on the basis of the subjective evidence collected 
from the participating schools about the usefulness of the various items and 


‘Vide Appendix 1, page 85, for a copy of the original form of the Follow-up Interview Schedule 


and Appendix II, page 101, for a copy of the revised form. 
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the success with which the information they called for was being obtained. 

Since a definite effort was being made to reduce the length of the 
interview, items of doubtful value were eliminated. Most of these were 
questions to which it was difficult to get a response or questions to which 
uniform, stereotyped answers were received. 

Using one item to replace several also accounted for some of this re- 
duction in the number of items. For example, the seventh question on 
the revised’ form replaces five questions, the fifteenth through the nineteenth, 
on the original form. 


USE OF THE EMPLOYER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


In spite of the qualms experienced by the school people as to the 
willingness of the employers to co-operate, it may be said that they were 
pleasantly surprised with the co-operation which was received. This ex- 
perience was no different from the experience of the OccupationaL Apyust- 
MENT Stupy during 1939-40 when it conducted its own follow-up study in 
six communities.’ If anything, the co-operation on the part of the em- 
ployers during 1940-41 was even more willing. Probably this was due to 
a considerable extent to the fact that most of the employers were hard 
pressed for new workers because of the increased demands upon them for 
defense production. 


Selecting the Sample 

It was recommended in the MANuAL, and most of the schools followed 
the recommendation, that the sample of youth whose employers were to 
be interviewed be selected so as to be representative of all the former stu- 
dents returning their inventories. It was suggested that this sample could 
very well be the same sample which was selected for the youth interviews. 

Some of the schools, however, used different sampling procedures, 
based on the list of employers rather than on the list of former students. 
In one school the employer sample was selected upon the basis of the 
number of former students who were employed by the employer and upon 
the probable number and distribution of jobs which the employer might 
have to offer in the future. The sample of employers included a group of 
employers with which the school wished to develop and continue favorable 
school relations. Some of the employers were located in the local com- 
munity and others in an adjacent large city. The reception accorded the 
director of guidance in interviewing these employers was most cordial. 
Two of the employers in the large city were so enthusiastic about the work 
being done by the school that they invited the director of guidance to 
luncheon and a meeting with some of the officers of the concern. These 
and other employers have since called upon the particular school several 
times for additional employees. When the school closed in June, a large 


“Landy Edward, and Associates, Occupational Adjustment and the School, No. 93, Washington, 
'). C. The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Nov. 1940. 160 pp., $1.00, to members, 


50 cents. 
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number of the graduates were employed immediately upon graduation 
from their school. 


In the other school the employers of a sample of former commercial 
students were interviewed by the teachers in the commercial department. 
The purpose of selecting the sample in this way was twofold. First, the 
commercial teachers desired to make a complete inventory of the kind of 
work and social adjustments which were required of the youth on their 
jobs. Second, they wished to cultivate good employer relations to facilitate 
placing future graduates. In this school, as in the one previously men- 
tioned, the desired results were obtained with very little difficulty, and 
the teachers are enthusiastically planning to continue the employer inter- 
views indefinitely. 


Arranging for the Interviews 

Most of the appointments for employer interviews were arranged 
through the mail. A letter was sent to the employer explaining the purpose 
of the interview, and a return card was inclosed for the employer’s con- 
venience in naming a time and place for the interview. For the schools 
which were able to give figures on the response to the initial request for 
employer interviews the average was about sixty per cent for the first letters. 
Second letters, telephone calls, and personal visits enabled the school to 
interview practically all the employers whom they had originally set out 
to interview. 

Some of the schools did not arrange the employer appointments 
through the mail, but rather made use of the telephone and personal visits 
exclusively. These communities were smaller communities where the 
principal or teacher in charge in most cases was acquainted with the em- 
ployers. This procedure worked very well in these schools, enabling prac- 
tically all of the interviews to be scheduled with little difficulty. 


One of the schools arranged the employer interviews exclusively through 
personal visits. It was believed this procedure was considered particularly 
desirable because it prevented the employer from making any preparations 
as to what he would tell the interviewer. Thus it was felt that a freer 
response was secured from the employer. 


A rather effective procedure was used by another school. The com- 
mercial teacher, who was interviewing a sample of employers of her former 
commercial students, made it a practice each afternoon simply to drop in 
at the place of employment of one of her former students. She would 
tell the employer that she was interested in finding out how the youth 
was getting along on the job, and shortly would work into the employer 
interview. This seemed to be particularly effective in view of the fact that 
the employers were convinced that she was sincerely interested in how 
well the youth were performing the duties required of them on their jobs 
and that she was interested in improving the work in her courses in the 
secondary school so as to provide better employees in the future. 
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Revisions in the Schedule ® 
Very few changes were made in the Employer Interview Schedule, 
since it seemed quite satisfactory in its original form. The number of 
items was reduced from forty-three to thirty-eight, but in all save one 
instance this was accomplished by combining items. In addition, the 
sixteenth question on the revised form is a slight rewording of the nine- 
teenth item on the original. The one item which was eliminated completely 
was the tenth on the original form: 
If he has had any occasion to be disappointed since coming with you, how did 
he take it? (Such as opportunites for advancement of one kind or another which 
did not materialize as had been expected.) 
1. Very well 2. Moderately 3. Poorly 4. Unable to say 
5. No occasion for disappointment 
According to the answers of the employers, the youth never seemed 
to have occasion for disappointment when working for them. Since the 
answers to the question were practically all the same and since the inter- 
viewers frequently thought they detected slight resentment at the question 
on the part of the employers, the item was omitted in the revised form. 


USE OF THE FOLLOW-UP RECORD CARD 


Three types of procedures were involved in the use of the Follow-up 
Record Card. First, those concerned with assembling and transferring the 
school data from the permanent records of the school to the Follow-up 
Record Card. Second, those concerned with transferring the data from the 
Post-School Inventories to the Follow-up Record Card. Third, those con- 
cerned with making tabulations and analyses from the Follow-up Record 
Card. In this section the first two types of procedures mentioned will be 
discussed. The discussion relative to the third type of procedure will be 
delayed until a later section in this chapter. 

Assembling and Transferring the School Data 

The fact that the follow-up plan was introduced for the first time dur- 
ing 1940-41 meant that none of the schools had had an opportunity to lay 
the groundwork for the survey. The only school data which were available 
for their follow-up work were those which appeared in the school records 
and these were usually limited. For that reason only the plans which 
have been developed in the various schools for collecting and transferring 
these data in the future will be discussed. 

Most of the schools found it necessary to delay until the fall of 1941 
the recording of school data for the 1941-42 follow-up because most of 
their time during 1940-41 was taken up by the added burden of introduc- 
ing the follow-up plan. Some of these schools have had the members of 
the graduating class of 1941 fill in a brief mimeographed questionnaire 
providing the essential school information which would not otherwise be 
on the school records at the time the students left school. In most in- 
stances the form is similar to the one suggested in the revised MaNuat. 


®Vide Appendix I, page 85, for a copy of the original form of the Follow-up Interview Schedule 
and Appendix II, page 101, fer a copy of the revised form. 
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During the summer and fall of 1941 these schools are transferring the 
data from the school records as well as the additional data from the ques- 
tionnaire filled in by the school-leaving youth to the Follow-up Record 
Card, many of them through the use of NYA or other student help. In 
some instances the teachers themselves or regular office clerks are taking 
the responsibility for transferring the data. 

It should be pointed out that the procedure which these schools are 
using is a makeshift one. It does not provide a check on the drop-outs 
nor does it provide any means for collecting essential school-leaving data 
about them. Also it fails to provide a cumulative follow-up record which 
is available in good form immediately when the students leave school. 

One school in particular has done a much better job of preparing for 
the follow-up. In this school an attempt has been made to anticipate the 
youth’s school-leaving intentions. Early in the school year all the youth 
in the school filled out a school-leaving information blank. Immediately 
when the youth left school these data and the other data which were avail- 
able from the school records were transferred to the Follow-up Record 
Card. It was then placed in the follow-up file. This particular school has 
a considerable number of drop-outs. By completing the Follow-up Record 
Card for each of the youth as he left school, a few cards were filled out 
each week. The cards are now available in the follow-up file for all drop- 
outs during the past school year. As time permitted during the school 
year the cards were brought up to date for the youth who were to be 
graduated in June so that within a week or two after school closed, all 
of the Follow-up Record Cards for both graduates and drop-outs were in 
the follow-up file and ready for use. At the beginning of school in the 
fall the cards will be filled out for those youth who were in school at the 
close of the previous year but did not return in September to continue their 
formal schooling. 

The procedure followed by this school is precisely the one recom- 
mended for all schools using the follow-up plan. It is obvious that when 
the school data are transferred to the Follow-up Record Cards in the fash- 
ion just described, an accurate check can be kept upon the school-leavers 
and at no time will the amount of work involved overburden any member 
of the school staff. 

Transferring the Data from the Post-School Inventortes 

The procedures followed by the schools in transferring the data from 
the returned Post-School Inventories to the Follow-up Record Cards were 
quite uniform. In most of the schools this work was done either by a 
committee of teachers or by the entire school staff, although there were a 
few schools in which some one individual took the entire responsibility. 

In one school where the Post-School Inventories were distributed 
through members of the senior home rooms, the inventories were returned 
to the home-room teacher by whose group they had been sent out. This 
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teacher was responsible for transferring the data to the Follow-up Record 
Cards. 

The practice among the nine senior home-room teachers in this par- 
ticular school varied. Some of the teachers transferred all of the data 
themselves. Others checked the inventories for those variables which 
were to be transferred to the Follow-up Record Card. Code numbers were 
made in the margin with a red pencil. Later students transferred these 
coded numbers to the cards. Two of the teachers who felt they had 
superior groups of students had the students do both the coding and the 
transferring under supervision. In this particular school it seemed that 
the second procedure, the one in which the teacher coded the inventories 
and then had students transfer the data to the cards, was the most effective 
and involved the least expenditure of teacher time. 


Since the work in this school was done quite early in the year, this 
procedure was recommended to a number of other schools by members 
of the staff. A try-out in several of the schools indicated that it worked 
very well. In the first place, the coding of the inventories by the teacher 
can be done in two or three minutes per form after the teacher has be- 
come familiar with the coding instructions. Second, the better students, 
preferably those who have had commercial training, seemed to do neater 
work. Third, the total amount of time involved in coding the data on 
the inventories and then having the code numbers transferred to the cards 
as two separate operations involves no more time, and in most cases less 
time, than when the coding and transferring are performed as a single 
operation. 

Experience has shown that at first about eight to ten or more minutes 
are required to code and transfer the data from an inventory to the card. 
After completing about a dozen inventories the total amount of time re- 
quired for coding and transferring one inventory may be as little as three 
minutes or as much as five. If only the coding is done, and the code num- 
bers written in the margin of the inventories, the amount of time required 
after some experience is generally about two minutes and seldom as much 
as three minutes. 

The use of students in both coding and transferring the data from the 
inventories to the record cards, while it did not seem to be the best practice 
in most of the situations, did prove effective in at least one school. The 
director of guidance was faced with the problem of coding and transfer- 
ring about one thousand five hundred inventories. Along with his other 
duties, it would have been impossible for him to do this work himself. 
Teacher assistance was not available nor was there any possibility of getting 
any trained clerical help. 

He arranged to have several students from the commercial depart- 
ment transferred to his office during their regular class period and oc- 
casionally after school. He spent considerable time going over the coding 
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instructions with them, showing them specifically how the variables should 
be assigned to categories, and explaining how the code numbers should 
be written on the Follow-up Record Card so that the cards could be used 
most effectively. These students worked under his close supervision. An 
appraisal of the work which was done by these students and the way in 
which they had maintained the confidential aspects of the data with which 
they were working seemed to indicate that the procedure worked most 
effectively in this instance. 

Two of the schools were quite fortunate in being able to secure com- 
petent WPA assistance when coding and transferring the data. There was, 
however, some difficulty involved in training these workers to code the 
inventories. Rather close supervision was necessary to make sure that the 
code numbers were written in the proper spaces on the card. 

The coding and transferring was done most efficiently perhaps in one 
school which was given an allotment of one hundred dollars by the Board 
of Education to employ a competent clerk not only to transfer the data 
but also to make certain tabulations and analyses. (These tabulations and 
analyses will be discussed later.) The person who was employed to do the 
work had been a secondary-school teacher before her marriage and at the 
time was on the substitute list for the local school. 

Revisions in the Card™ 

The majority of the changes in the Follow-up Record Card were omis- 
sions corresponding to variables omitted from the revised Post-School In- 
ventory and a rearrangement of the items to correspond to the sequence 
of questions on the new inventory. Some rearrangement has also been made 
in the body of the card to allow more space for the employment record. 

A reduction has also been made in the amount of school data to be 
recorded along the top edge of the front of the card. These variables were 
originally included for the purpose of making fundamental breakdowns in 
the analysis, e. g., to divide the respondents into various curriculums for 
comparison on some other variable. A number of the schools did not have 
the data available for some of these variables and many of the schools were 
not using certain of the variables in their analyses even though the data 
were available. 

It had been intended that the people in charge of the survey in each 
school should look over these school variables and decide which ones they 
wished to use. The others were simply to be disregarded. The visits to 
the schools revealed, however, there was a feeling that because a variable 
was on the card the data ought to be filled in. There seemed to be more 
worry about a variable being blank on the card than there was about a 
variable being absent in the analyses. To reduce this feeling of frustration, 
it was decided to eliminate some of these less frequently used items of 
scheol data. 


"Vide Appendix I, page 85, for a copy of the original form of the Follow-up Record Card and 
Appendix II, page 101, for a copy of the revised form. 
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The first of these items to be omitted was the one on “Behavior.” It 
had been included for the purpose of making it possible for the principal 
to investigate whether behavior as it was interpreted and rated in his 
school was related to such post-school variables as wages, amount of em- 
ployment, and the like. Visits to the schools revealed that only rarely was 
this information available. In none of the schools had it been used in 
the analysis. 

The other school variables omitted were the ones concerned with 
extra-curriculum activities. Although most of the schools did not have this 
information available for students who had already left the school, it would 
have been relatively simple to see that it was on the records of students 
who would leave the school in the future. It was, however, found that 
most of the schools were not planning to use these items They did not 
think their extra-curriculum programs were very closely related to occupa- 
tional adjustment anyway, so it was decided to eliminate the item as a 
complicating factor of doubtful value. 

It was also found that “Age left” was infrequently used although there 
was no difficulty in securing the data. After some hesitation it was decided 
to retain the item even though the follow-up data would be analyzed on 
the basis of it quite infrequently. It is hoped that its presence may lead some 
principals to make some distributions on grade completed, curriculum, and 
age left school. It is true that such studies could be made from the perma- 
nent records without the use of follow-up materials, but the information 
thus revealed is very pertinent to any follow-up study. 

It will be noted on the revised Follow-up Record Card that six blank 
cells have been left along the top edge of the front of the card. These will 
enable any principal to use in his analysis those variables which have been 
omitted or any other variables not appearing on the card. All that is re- 
quired is that he assign the new variables to one of the cells and proceed 
as he does with the variables having their names printed on the card. 


These provisions for flexibility in the way of extension have been car- 
ried through for the follow-up data as well as for the school data. On the’ 
back of the card appear six lettered blocks of cells in which additional 
follow-up variables can be recorded. 


TABULATING AND ANALYZING THE DATA ON THE POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY 


Early in the course of the visits to the forty schools three difficulties 
concerned with the making of tabulations became apparent. First, because 
the plan was new in the school too much time was being spent on such 
things as laying the groundwork and distributing and returning the inven- 
tories. It appeared obvious that schools were gding to find it difficult to 
begin the actual making of the tabulations before the close of the school 
year. Second, in instances where the schools had progressed past the initial 
steps of collecting the data and getting them in presentable form for analy- 
sis, the people who were doing the work were not familiar with the 
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essential mechanical procedures involved in making tabulations. Third, in 
a few of the schools where tabulations had already been made, difficulties 
arose in deriving implications from the tabulations. 

In an attempt to facilitate the work in the schools, an addendum to the 
revised Manuva was developed giving complete instructions about a rela- 
tively simple method for making tabulations from the Post-School Inven- 
tories or from the Follow-up Record Card. This procedure included in- 
structions for carefully planning the analyses which were to be made, setting 
up the tabulating procedure in terms of a series of tables, having the same 
column headings but each using different variables in the stub, and using 
student or teacher assistants to complete these series of tables with a mini- 
mum of time and energy. In addition, some material was given relative 
to the kinds of implications which may be drawn from certain kinds 


of data. 


Use of Students and Teachers 


In a number of the schools, students counted the cards in the various 
piles as recommended in the addendum. This procedure seemed to work 
very well. Some tests were made by members of the staff working with 
a group of commercial students in one of the participating schools. These 


tests indicated that with a group of about ten or twelve commercial stu- 
dents a series of ten twelve-column tables involving about five hundred 
cases should be completed in less than two hours. Included in these two 
hours were about forty-five minutes of discussion on the use of the Follow- 
up Record Card and description of the procedure. 

This also includes the amount of time taken to check the tables. In 
most of the schools due to the unfamiliarity of the person in charge with 
the procedure, slightly more time was required to complete a comparable 
series of tables. Using a group of students who were already acquainted 
with this method of tabulating and hence needing no instruction, it is 
readily conceivable that the same ten twelve-column tables may have 
been completed in one sixty-minute period. 

The other procedures which were used in connection with making 
tabulations for a series of tables deviated from the one discussed only in- 
sofar as teachers were used rather than students. In one instance one teacher 
did all of the tabulating herself. When teachers were used, surprising as 
it seems, the work did not seem to be performed as expeditiously as when 
a group of selected commercial students was used. 


When one person takes the complete responsibility for making the 
tabulations without student or teacher assistance, as is necessary in some 
instances, considerable time is saved by looking ahead to a series of tables 
desired. By sorting the cards once into the number of piles corresponding 
to the column headings in the series of tables instead of sorting separately 
for each table, the worker generally saves about three-quarters of the 


sorting which would be necessary otherwise. 
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The Person in Charge 

In practically every school some one person was not only in charge of 
seeing that this phase of the work was completed but in most cases was 
directly responsible either for doing the work himself or personally super- 
vising a group of clerks. In one of the schools previously referred to in 
this chapter the director of special studies actually made the tabulations, 
drew implications, and submitted a report of eighty pages to the school 
committee recommending certain changes which seemed necessary in light 
of the results of the follow-up study. In another school it was the director 
of guidance who was responsible for making the tabulations and pointing 
out certain implications in the data. His report was submitted to the prin- 
cipal who revised it in terms of his own thinking. 

In a third school the dean of boys was responsible for the work. He, 
however, assigned various parts of the work to certain of the teachers in 
the school. The commercial department made certain analyses of commer- 
cial students. The English and mathematics teachers studied the people 
who had followed the academic curriculum in the school. In still another 
school a clerk, employed by the Board of Education and working under the 
principal, was responsible for making tabulations. This data formed the 
basis of a report which the principal prepared and submitted to the Board 


of Education. 
Reeommendations on Tabulating Procedure 

The Follow-up Record Card was primarily developed as an aid to 
analysis. When the data were properly recorded on the card all conceivable 
cross-analyses could be made with equal facility. The data did not possess 
this mobility when the analyses were to be made by tally tabulations from 
the inventories directly. With the cards, a sudden decision to follow up a 
breakdown not originally planned involved only a few minutes for separa- 
tion of the cards. The separation of the inventories being more laborious, 
efficiency demanded that all the breakdowns be planned ahead of time and 
the separations into piles not disturbed. 

Visits to the schools revealed, however, that in few cases were the inten- 
sive analyses for which the cards were designed being carried out. The 
great majority of the schools were contenting themselves with straight- 
forward tabulations on rather simple breakdowns. Many of the schools 
were, nevertheless, spending a large amount of time in filling out the card. 
In fact, most of them were spending a disproportionate amount of time 
on the cards in comparison with the relatively simple nature of the tabula- 
tions they wished to make. 

Consequently, it seemed that for many of the schools an over-all 
economy in time and effort would result if the tabulations were to be 
made directly from the inventories. The time and energy saved in not 
filling out the cards would more than compensate for the increased time 
required for the actual tabulations. It is therefore recommended that, when 
only routine analyses on relatively simple breakdowns are planned, the 
Follow-up Record Cards be dispensed with and the tabulations be made 
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directly from the inventories. In all cases this procedure is recommended 
when the number of returns is small, say under two hundred. 

To facilitate the separation of the Post-School Inventories into the 
fundamental breakdowns, spaces have been provided on the top front of 
the form for recording six basic school variables. These cells have been 
numbered instead of named so that each principal will feel free to use 
the ones which will best suit his purpose. Suggestions as to what these 
variables might be and a discussion of how the tabulations can be made 
most efficiently will be found in the revised Manvat.§ 

For the school which is planning extensive analyses, or in which a 
large number of replies is expected, or in which the data are desired in 
a form in which sudden hunches can easily be followed up, the use of the 
Follow-up Record Cards is still recommended. 

The Follow-up Record Cards were secondarily designed to serve as a 
cumulative follow-up record and for possible use in placement and post- 
school counseling. When the number of former students is not too large, 
the Post-School Inventories can be used in this way. Going through the 
Post-School Inventories to find certain ones is more tedious than doing the 
same thing with the cards, but it can be done without too much trouble 
if they are filed alphabetically by sex and year out of school. The work 


history will be found very helpful and comments about counseling contacts 
or attempts at placement could be recorded on the back page. When third 
and fifth year follow-ups are completed those forms could be filed along 
with the ones from the first follow-up. The group of inventories and inter- 
view blanks would provide a good picture of the youth’s post-school ex- 


perience, 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter an effort has been made to present illustrations of 
procedures followed by the participating schools in using the various in- 
struments and in tabulating the data collected. On+the basis of'the ex- 
perience thus gained, revisions have been made in the instruments and 
proposals have been suggested for their more efficient use in collecting, 
tabulating, and analyzing information. 

The Post-School Inventory has been reduced in size from four pages 
to three, or from thirty-eight to twenty-two major items.-The items dropped 
have been eliminated either because of their doubtful reliability or insufh- 
cient value in making analyses. The Follow-up Interview Schedule has 
been reduced in size from seven pages to four, or from fifty-six to twenty- 
seven major items. This reduction has been achieved chiefly by eliminating 
items duplicating those on the Post-School Inventory. In addition, those 
items were eliminated whose usefulness the participating schools questioned 
or with which they had little success in getting the information desired. 
The changes in the Follow-up Record Card have resulted automatically 
from the changes in the Post-School Inventory. Very few changes were 


8The Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment Service Plan, Revised Edition. Washington, D. C. 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1941. 118 pp. 50 cents. 
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found to be necessary for the Employer Interview Schedule. By combining, 
however, the number was reduced from forty-three to thirty-eight major 
items. 

The three chief methods — by pupils, teachers, and mail — of dis- 
tributing and securing the inventories have been described and evaluated. 
It is recommended in general that these forms be distributed by mail and 
a return stamped envelope be provided. A second letter should be very 
helpful in securing returns, if properly timed. Teachers and pupils may be 
used for following up the remaining inventories which have not been 
returned after the second letter. It is further recommended that there be 
a centralization of responsibility for carrying out the project. A systematic 
scheme for tabulating the data in a series of tables instead of one at a time 
is suggested. Students may be used for clerical assistance but should be 
duly cautioned about the confidential nature of the material. 

In arranging for the youth interviews, it is usually desirable to suggest 
a definite time and place. This may be done by letters and return cards or 
phone. In order to give more definite direction to the interviewing, the 
sample of youth selected should be from special groups or classes. 

The sample of employers may be selected at random from the em- 
ployers of school-leavers who have returned the inventories, or samples 
may be selected of employers of special groups — as former commercial 
students — for advantages to be gained for future placement. Initial 
letters, follow-up letters, phone calls, and personal visits were found to be 
useful in arranging for employer interviews. 

Where numbers of school-leavers are less than two hundred, it may 
be more economical to dispense with the card when it is being used only 
as a tool for making tabulations. Otherwise, it is recommended that the 
school try to establish a Follow-up Record Card for each drop-out as he 
leaves school. Cards should be prepared during the year for graduates so 
that by the end of the year they will be ready for use. Until such time 
as the school records are revised to contain all the school data wanted for 
subsequent use in the follow-up cards, it is suggested that a brief question- 
naire be given leaving-students to insure having the essential school in- 
formation available. Committees of teachers, home-room teachers, clerks, 
or students may be used to transfer data from the school records and the 
Post-School Inventories to the Follow-up Record Cards. 





CHAPTER IV 


A Technical Study of the Post-School Inventory 


THE PROBLEM 


A Major Assumption underlying the OccupationaL FoLtow-up AND 
ADJUSTMENT Service PLAN was that certain information could be satis- 
factorily obtained from out-of-school youth by the questionnaire technique. 
It had been demonstrated in the earlier work of the OccupationaL ApyjustT- 
MENT Stupy that this information could be secured reliably by reasonably 
competent interviewers.' It was realized that, for the follow-up plan to be 
practicable for most schools, some method for collecting the basic group 
data on the former students which was more economical of time and 
energy than the interview technique would have to be found. The use of 
questionnaires seemed the logical solution of the problem. 

Certain of the original interview items which were important enough 
to be secured from all former students, which had proven reliable in 
interview form, and which, in the judgment of the members of the staff, 
were adaptable to questionnaire use, were therefore combined into a new 
instrument called the Post-School Inventory. This chapter describes an 
experiment designed to test the validity of that judgment. 

The main purpose of the experimental study of the Post-School In- 
ventory was to test the major assumption on which it was developed. The 
problem can be worded as follows: 

Are the data collected by the Post-School Inventory essentially the 
same as those which would have been obtained had they been collected 
by interview instead of by questionnaire? 

In other words, is the questionnaire an adequate substitute for the inter- 
view for collecting the information desired on the Post-School Inventory? 
A second purpose of the investigation was to seek ways in which the 
instrument could be improved, either by rewording the items or by chang- 
ing the form and sequence of the questions. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED 


General Plan 


After the youth had had an opportunity to fill in and return their 
questionnaires to the school, a sample of from fifty to sixty of the youth 
was selected from each of three typical schools. These youth were inter- 
viewed using the Post-School Inventory as an interview schedule by a 
trained interviewer employed by the OccupationaL ADJUSTMENT STUDY 
and working under the direct supervision of one of the staff members of 
the Srupy. 


WLandy, Edward and Associates. Occupational Adjustment and the School. Bulletin No. 93, 
Washington, D.C., The National Association of Secondary-School Principals. November, 1940. Vide 


especially Appendix II. 
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The interviewer attempted to get as accurately as he possibly could 
the answers which the questionnaire was intended to secure. He made it 
a special point to observe any difficulties which the youth had in nnder- 
standing the questions or in making responses. In addition, the interviewer 
asked the youth to indicate any parts of the questionnaire with which he 
had difficulty at the time he filled in the daia. An estimate was also se- 
cured of the time the youth took to fill in the questionnaire originally. 


As soon after the interview as possible, the interviewer went over the 
interview schedule (the Post-School Inventory) and coded the items ac- 
cording to the instructions in the Manuat. Later, the accuracy of the inter- 
viewer's coding was checked by a member of the staff. 


The questionnaires, which had been filled in and returned to the 
school by the youth previous to the interview, were sent to the home office 
of the Strupy where a skilled clerk working under supervision of a staff 
member checked the coding which had been done by the school. This 
checking was done without reference to the set of data gathered through 
the interviews. 

Scatter diagrams were made, embracing the two sets of data for each 
variable on the questionnaire, and several statistical measures of agreement 
and similarity were applied. These statistical checks will be described later 
in the chapter. Also, a study was made of the responses on the two sets of 
forms with a view to explaining or accounting for non-agreement in the 
responses. Particular attention was given during the analysis to the com- 
ments of the interviewers as to difficulties which the youth seemed to have 
in understanding the questions asked in the interview and in registering 
their responses. Attention was also given to difficulties which the youth 
said they had had at the time they filled in the questionnaire. 


TABLE 9. DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE 
POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY WAS USED AS AN 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE TO STUDY ITS 
VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


School No. 1 School No. 2 School No. 8 








Item of Information 

















Organization Four-year H. S. Four-year H. S. Four-year H. S. 
Average daily attendance 697 566 529 
Per-pupil expenditure $154 $159 $131 
Location New Jersey New Jersey Massachusetts 
Type of community Surburban residential Agricultural Surburban resi- 
and industrial and _ industrial dential and 
commercial 
Population of largest 
incorporated place 7,800 7,000 8,000 
Estimate of comprehensiveness 
of guidance program* 9 12 4 





*See discussion of how these ratings were developed on page 40. The highest possible rating 
was 28. No school received a rating higher than 18 during 1940-41. 






























LEARNING THE ART OF BLUEPRINTING 


In a fully equipped blueprint shop, boys of the East Boston High School of Boston, 
Massachusetts learn the process of making blueprints, an occupation that ties in with 
the National Defense Program. Here they not only learn the skills involved 
in the process, but also what public employment demands of them as 
well as how to get along amicably with fellow 

employees and the boss. 


Selecting the Sample 


Three schools from among the forty schools visited by the staff mem- 
bers were selected to participate in the investigation. These schools did not 
differ materially from the other schools. Some of their characteristics will be 
found summarized in Table 9. 


The youth who were to be interviewed could not be selected until 
the particular school was satisfied it had secured practically its maximum 
return of inventories. When this point was reached, a staff member of the 
Srupy and the principal of the school selected from among those who had 
returned their inventories a sample of from fifty to sixty youth to be inter- 
viewed. This selection was made from the Follow-up Record Cards and 
precautions were taken to see that the sample was representative of all the 
respondents with respect to sex, graduation status, curriculum pursued, 
and year out of school. Otherwise, the sample was a random one. 


These youth were sent letters, informing them of the nature of this 
phases of the project, asking for their co-operation, and suggesting a time 
and place for the interviews. A return card was inclosed for the youth’s 


convenience in replying. 
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The Interviewers 
The three interviewers were advanced students of guidance and second- 


ary education. They were mature men who had had experience in teach- 
ing and administration and had done guidance and personnel work. They 
were personable and found it easy to secure the confidence of the youth. 
The interviewers had nothing to do with selecting the sample of youth, 
were not familiar with the data submitted by the youth on the original 
inventories, and had nothing to do with the analysis of the data after the 
interviews were completed. Each of the interviewers was supplied with a 
list of the youth to be followed up and interviewed. It was his responsibility 
to arrange the interviews and hold them with the youth in the sample. 
After the interviews had been completed, he was responsible for seeing 
to it that the interview materials were placed in the hands of the staff mem- 
ber in charge. Each interviewer also submitted a complete report of any 
significant experiences which he had had while interviewing the youth 
which threw light upon the validity and reliability of the instrument used. 
In the three schools, 91, 95, and 97 per cent of the youth samples were 
interviewed, These figures attest not only to the persistence of the inter- 
viewers but also to the adequacy of the interviewed sample. Three youth 
“could not be bothered” with the interview and another six youth could 
not be interviewed within the two-week period set aside for the inter- 


viewing because they had moved away or were out of town temporarily. 
Altogether, 159 youth were interviewed. 
ANALYSIS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEW RESULTS 


At the time the youth sample was selected for each school by the 
staff member in charge, the filled-in questionnaires were secured from the 
school and returned to the home office. There a skilled clerk coded the 
questions on each form according to the instructions in the Manuat. When 
the Post-School Inventories which had been used as interview schedules 
were returned to the home office, these were also coded under supervision 
without reference to the filled-in questionnaires. This coding and re-coding 
was done in the home office to make sure that misinterpretations of coding 
instructions and revised codings adopted by certain schools did not becloud 
any real inconsistencies in the data. 

The responses of the youth on the original questionnaire were paired 
with their responses on the questionnaire used as an interview schedule. 
The paired responses were then distributed on scatter diagrams, one for 
each question on the Post-School Inventory. These diagrams provided not 
only a graphic record of the amount of agreement and non-agreement 
among all the responses but also a description of the exact nature of all 
the agreements and non-agreements in the paired responses for all youth. 

The scatter diagram for the first variable on the Post-School Inventory, 
“Employment status,” is given in Table 10. The youth’s responses to the 
original questionnaire are plotted vertically and their responses during the 
interview are plotted horizontally. The bold-faced numbers running 
diagonally across the table represented paired responses which were in agree- 
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ment. The other frequencies in the table represent non-agreements. 
Three statistical tests were applied to the paired responses in the 
scatter diagram. First, the percentage of cases in which the paired responses 








TABLE 11. PER CENTS OF AGREEMENT OF PAIRED RESPONSES 
ON THIRTY-THREE ITEMS FROM ORIGINAL QUESTION- 
NAIRES AND FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS OF 159 YOUTH 












Item Per Cent of 
Agreement 












Employment status 96 









Full-time employment 76 
Part-time employment 62 
Months unemployed 66 
Months schooling &9 
Number of employers 63 

86 






Employment agency 
School attended 96 






Oceana 








: Kind of attendance 94 
: Employer training 91 
! School planned 95 
Attendance planned 95 

100 





Marital status 
With whom living 98 
Expected occupation 
When decided 

With whom talked 84 

























Subjects helped 74 
Extra-curriculum activities helped 89 
Source of advice 44 
Subject of most value 67 
Valuable subject not taken 73 
Valuable kind of education 63 
Suggestions 54 
Reason for leaving school 99 
Kind of business 99 
Occupation 100 
Government project 100 
Months on job 93 
Hours per week 79 
Work steady 98 
Weekly wages 7 





How secured 


Median 





















were in agreement was computed for each variable. For the variable “Em- 
ployment status” the result was 96.2 per cent. 

The percentages of agreement for each of the thirty-three variables 
from the Post-School Inventory are given in Table 11. The poorest agree- 
ment existed between the paired responses for “Source of advice” (44 per 
cent) and “Suggestions” (54 per cent). Several variables showed perfect 
or nearly perfect agreement including “Marital status” (100 per cent), 
“With whom living” (98 per cent), “Reason for leaving school,” (99 per 
cent), “Kind of business” (99 per cent), “Occupation” (100 per cent), 
and “Government project” (100 per cent). The median was 89 per cent. 
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The second statistical test applied to these data was the product- 
moment correlation. However, it was feasible to apply this test only to 
eight of the variables which were quantitative in nature. The Pearson r’s for 
these, computed from diagrams similar to Table 10, appear in Table 12. 


TABLE 12. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF PAIRED RE- 
SPONSES ON EIGHT VARIABLES FROM ORIGINAL . 
QUESTIONNAIRES AND FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS 

OF 159 YOUTH 





Variable Correlation Coefficient 





95 
62 
49 
99 
86 
97 
94 
90 


Full-time employment 
Part-time employment 
Months unemployed 
Months schooling 
Number of employers 
Months on job 

Hours per week 
Weekly wages 





Two of the coefficients are distinctly lower than the others. These are 
“Part-time employment” (.62) and “Months unemployed” (.49). At least 
two factors seemed to contribute to these low correlations. First, the youth 
were inclined to give themselves credit for being employed part-time many 
times when actually they were unemployed (employed less than five hours 
per week). This was shown definitely in the interviews. Obviously, this 
affected the validity of both of these variables. “Months unemployed” was 
affected more than “Part-time employment” because the youth tended to 
err away from it in the direction of giving themselves credit for more 
part-time employment than they deserved. 

Second, the actual amounts of part-time employment and unemploy- 
ment which the youth had were so small that even minor errors in report- 
ing affected the correlation coefficient considerably. For example, the mean 
number of months unemployed was 2.9 and the mean months of part-time 
employment, 2.2. The average error in reporting these variables was about 
one month. For “Months unemployed” the average error was about 35 
per cent and for “Part-time employment,” about 45 per cent. On the cther 
hand, while the average error in reporting “Full-time employment” was 
almost two months, the mean was 18.1 months. This represented an error 
of only about 10 per cent. 

A third statistical test, the CAi-square test, was applied to the qualita- 
tive items from the Post-School Inventory. The test was applied in order 
to determine whether the differences between the group responses on the 
questionnaires and the group sesponses on the follow-up interview were 
statistically significant. If the differences between the two distributions of 
responses were not statistically significant, it could be assumed for all 
practical purposes that they gave substantially the same description of the 


youth. 
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TABLE 13. SHOWING THE CALCULATION OF THE CHI- 
SQUARE FUNCTION FOR EMPLOYMENT STATUS 





Classification 


Employment 
Status from 

* Questionnaires 
Employment 
Status from 
Interviews 


fi-fy (f1-f2)° is: a des 


04 
44 


— 


(£1-f2)° 
2 





Employed full-time 
Employed part-time 
Unemployed and 
seeking work 21 
Going to school full-time 2 .00 


4 
0 
Other 6 2 4 67 
Total 159 159 0 1.36 


4 
4 


, 


|‘ 
21 








An illustration to show the significance of this test and its computa- 
tion is given in Table 13. The illustration is drawn from Table 10. The 
classification is the same as in Table 10 except the “Doing housework in 
own home, not otherwise employed” has been combined with “Other” 
because of the small number in each. The no-response Categories “Un- 
employed because of poor health” and “Unemployed, not seeking work” 
have been omitted for the sake of simiplicity. The second and third columns 
contain the distribution of totals from the last column and last row respec- 
tively of Table 10. The Chi-square function is the sum of the values in the 
last column in the table, or 1.36. There are n-1 or 4 degrees of freedom in the 
table. At the .05 level the Chi-square is significant, i.e., indicates that the 
two distributions do not give substantially the same description of the 
youth, when it equals or exceeds 9.488. In this illustration the Chi-square 
function is definitely not significant. 

The values of the Chi-square function for each of twenty-one qualita- 
tive variables from the Post-School Inventory are given in Table 14. In 
no case does the Chi-square function equal or exceed the .05 level of 
significance and in most cases it is considerably smaller. It may be con- 
cluded, then, that the questionnaire data for these items provide a descrip- 
tion of the youth equally as satisfactory as that by the interview data. 


COMPARATIVE RELIABILITIES OF ITEMS USED DURING 1939-40 AND 1940-41 


At this point in the discussion two related questions of general interest 
and broad import arise. First, how does the reliability of the questionnaire 
technique compare with the interview technique? Second, did the revisions 
and adaptations which were made at the close of 1939-40 produce more 
reliable results during 1940-41? ‘ 

It should be noted here that “reliability of the questionnaire technique” 
refers to the extent to which the information on the questionnaire agreed 
with the information obtained in a subsequent interview. “Reliability of 
the interview technique” refers to the extent to which the data collected 
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TABLE 14. CHI-SQUARE FUNCTIONS OF GROUP RESPONSES 
ON TWENTY-ONE ITEMS FROM ORIGINAL QUESTION- 
NAIRES AND FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS OF 159 YOUTH 





Degrees of Value of Chi- .05 Level of 
Item Freedom Square Function Significance 


1.36 9.49 
3.78 5.99 
0.95 11.07 
2.38 5.99 
0.42 3.84 
1.79 9.49 
0.39 5.99 
0.00 3.84 
0.09 3.84 
12.99 14.07 
5.19 9.49 
1.24 5.99 
1.69 5.99 
1.64 5.99 
1.91 11.07 
0.09 3.84 
0.09 16.92 
0.00 12.59 
0.00 5.99 
0.44 5.99 
0.86 14.07 





Employment status 
Employment agency 
School attended 
Kind of attendance 
Employer training 
School planned 
Attendance planned 
Marital status 

With whom living 
Expected occupation 
When decided 

With whom talked 
Subjects helped 
Extra-curriculum activities helped 
Source of advice 
Reason for leaving school 
Kind of business 
Occupation 
Government project 
Work steady 

How secured 


NNRK DOK VUNNN ANKE KE NR ee run a 





in an original interview agreed with the data collected in a repeat inter- 
view. The first question might be stated as follows: How does the agree- 
ment between a questionnaire and a subsequent interview compare with 
the agreement between an original interview and a repeat interview? 


While the evidence available precludes the possibility of arriving at 
an independent and discreet answer to each of these questions, yet certain 
data are available which should enable one to answer the questions broadly 
and by implication. Before these data are presented, however, the procedures 
followed during 1939-40 should be reviewed briefly and their implications 
discussed. 

At that time a sample of one hundred youth were interviewed twice, 
the second interview being held about ten days to two weeks after the 
first.2 The data from the two interviews — which were termed “repeat 
interviews” — were then compared, using the same statistical tests as were 
used during 1940-41 and some additional ones. It was upon the basis of the 
results of these tests and certain subjective evidence that the interview items 
were revised and constructed into a questionnaire. 

Various factors accounted for the differences which appeared in the 
repeat interview data. The most important of these included: (1) the 
ambiguity of the questioning; (2) changes in the youth’s frame of mind or 
spirits which would prevent him from reacting to certain questions as he 


%Landy, Edward, and Associates, op. cit. 
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had previously; (3) actual changes in the youth’s occupational status (he 
may have been discharged from his job, secured a new job, gotten an in- 
crease in wages, been assigned other duties, given new responsibilities, etc.) 


The same three factors plus an additional one come into play to affect 
differences between the two sets of data collected during 1940-41. This ad- 
ditional factor arises because the two sets of data were collected by two 
different techniques — the questionnaire in the first instance and the 
interview in the second. The differences which might arise as the result 
of the youth reading the question and recording a written response on a 
questionnaire and the same youth hearing the question asked with sub- 
sidiary questions and explanations in an interview, are obvious. 


The factors affecting differences in the responses are mentioned be- 
cause it would appear that, all other things being equal, there should be 
more differences resulting from the procedure followed during 1939-40 
than from the procedure followed during 1940-41. 

Per cents of agreement from 1939-40 are available for sixteen of the 
variables listed in Table 11. These per cents of agreement are presented 
in Table 15 for comparison with the per cents of agreement for 1940-41 
when the data were secured by the questionnaire-interview technique. 

Eleven of the items show a substantially higher per cent of agreement 
when secured through the revised question as adapted to questionnaire 


TABLE 15. PER CENTS OF AGREEMENT FOR, SIXTEEN ITEMS 

OF INFORMATION AS SECURED DURING 1939-40 BY THE RE- 

PEAT-INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE FROM 100 YOUTH AND AS 

SECURED DURING 1940-41 BY THE QUESTIONNAIRE-INTER- 
VIEW TECHNIQUE FROM 159 YOUTH 





Per Cent of Agreement as Secured by 





Repeat-Interviews Questionnaire-Interview 
Item of Information during 1939-40 during 1940-41 





96 
96 
94 
95 
95 
100 


Employment status 
School attended 
Kind of attendance 
School planned 
Attendance planned 
Marital status 

With whom living 98 
Expected occupation 76 
When decided 62 
Source of advice 44 
Subject of most value 67 
Valuable subject not taken 73 
Valuable kind of education 5! 63 
Reason for leaving sehool ug 
Occupation 100 
How secured 9] 


Median : 94,5 














THE JOURNALISM GROUP IN ACTION 
The students of the Orlando High School, Florida, each Friday have one or two 
pages in the Orlando Evening Reporter Star, the local daily. By working in co-operation 
with the editorial staff of this paper, they get actual experience, and at the same 
time learn some of the principles of adjustment leading to job satisfaction. 


usage. The increase in median per cent of agreement was from 74.5 in 
1939-40 to 94.5 in 1940-41, an increase of 20.0. 

In several instances the higher agreement may be traced directly to 
revisions which were made in the items when they were included in the 
questionnaire. In the original interview schedule used during 1939-40, the 
categories under the item on employment status attempted to distinguish 
between full-time regular, full-time irregular, part-time regular, and _part- 
time irregular employment and no provision was made for classifying girls 
who were doing housework in their own homes. The question was revised 
as follows for use during 1940-41: 


1. What is your present employment status? 

(Check “X” one) 

1. Employed full-time (30 or more hours per week) 
Employed part-time (less than 30 hours per week) 
Doing housework in own home, not otherwise employed 
Unemployed, and seeking work 
Unemployed because of poor health 
Unemployed, and not seeking work 
Going to school full-time 
Other (describe) 


Originally the youth was asked how he had received his present job. 
After he had discussed the question, the interviewer checked one of the 
following categories: 


8] 
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Employed by member of family 
2. Employed by employer of member of family 
3. Employed through influence of member of family 
4. Employed by friend or relative 
5. Employed by employer of friend or relative 
6. Through influence of friend or relative 
7. Through school authorities 
8. Through answering advertisement 


g. Through commercial employment agency 
10. Through public employment agency 


On the Post-School Inventory the information was secured by asking 
three questions as follows: . 

30 Are vou employed by a member of your family, by a friend of your family 

or by a relative? 

(Check “X” one) 

1 Yes (Explain) 


2 No 


The reasons for the higher agreement during 1940-41 in some of the 
other items of information are less obvious, although generally a rational 
explanation can be given. For example, during both years the youth’s 
present occupation was classified as a result of analyzing name of his job 
and his specific duties. The classification used was the one developed by 
the United States Employment Service in connection with its Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. The classification was a new one, and the dictionary 
was not yet available. Since that time the dictionary has been made avail- 
able and the OccupationaL ApjustMENT Stupy staff have developed ma- 
terials to aid in making the classifications. 

The one item of information which was collected with a significantly 
lower per cent of agreement on the questionnaire than on the original inter- 
view schedule was “Source of advice.” Since the statement of the question 
on both of the forms was essentially the same, the lower agreement may 
probably be accounted for by the slightly different coding systems which 
were used. The first year the responses were coded in terms of patterns of 
sources. During 1940-41 the single chief response was coded because it was 
felt that this would give essentially the same picture for a group of youth. 
This reduced the complexity of the coding. However, regardless of the 
adequacy of the group picture, this change in coding procedure seemed to 
reduce the reliability of the item for individual use to insignificance. 

For five of the quantitative items correlation coefficients were available 
for both methods. These are presented in Table 16. 

The increases in the reliability coefficients are significant at the .01 level 
for two variables, “Fulltime employment” and “Months on present job.” 
The increase for “Number of employers” is significant at the .05 level. 
The decreases for “Hours worked per week” and “Weekly wages” are 


insignificant, 
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From the evidence which is available it appears that the questionnaire, 
the Post-School Inventory, is fully as reliable an instrument for collecting 
group data about former secondary-school students as the Youth Interview 


Schedule used during 1939-40.° 


SUMMARY 


The data on the Post-School Inventory were collected by interview 
from 159 former students of three schools after these youth had already 
supplied the data on the inventory used as a questionnaire. Based on 
previous in’ estigations of the OccupaTionaL ADJUSTMENT Stupy, the data 
collected by interview were assumed to be valid and reliable, and the two 
sets of data were compared to test the reliability of the questionnaire 
method of collecting the data. 


The per cent of agreement between the paired responses for the 
thirty-three variables on the inventory ranged from 100 to 44, with the 
median being at 89 per cent. Five of the eight quantitative variables cor- 
related .go or higher, and the two variables which correlated below .85 
were eliminated from the form. The Chi-square test applied to the distribu- 
tions on the non-quantitative items, as obtained by questionnaire and as 
obtained by interview, revealed that none of the distributions were signifi- 
cantly different, even at the .05 level. 

A comparison between the agreement on the interview-interview 
technique used in 1939-40 and the agreement on the questionnaire-interview 
technique used in 1940-41 was possible on certain items used both years. 
The median per cent of agreement in 1940-41 was 94.5 and the median 
per cent of agreement in 1939-40 was 74.5. Of the five quantitative variables 
for which comparable data were available, two had significantly higher 
correlations in 1940-41 than in the previous year. Another had a sizeable 


TABLE 16. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR FIVE ITEMS OF 
INFORMATION AS SECURED DURING 1939-40 BY THE REPEAT- 
INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE FROM 100 YOUTH AND AS SECURED 
DURING 1940-41 BY THE QUESTIONNAIRE-INTERVIEW 
TECHNIQUE FROM 159 YOUTH 





Correlation Coefficients as Secured by 





Repeat Interviews Questionnaire-Interview 
Item of Information during 1939-40 during 1940-41 
Full-time employment 88 A 
Number of employers PY 86 
Months on present job 92 97 
Hours worked per week 95 4 
Weekly wages 92 20 








‘Landy, Edward and Associates, op. cit. 











THE PERSONAL SERVICE TRADES 
People today are demanding more and more personal service. Girls of the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School of New York City learn the art of the care and treatment 
of the hands and finger-nails as a means for a livelihood. This school provides 
the most modern equipment whereby students are trained to become 
experienced manicurists able to take their place in the work-a-day 
world when they have completed their formal school training. 


increase but not large enough to be significant at the .o1 level. The differ- 
ences between the correlations for the other variables were insignificant. 

The Post-School Inventory thus emerges as a very satisfactory instru- 
ment for gathering group follow-up data. In terms of the reliability ot the 
data, the questionnaire method is a most satisfactory substitute for the 
more laborious interview method, 





APPENDIX I 


Follow-up Instruments Used During 1940-41 


POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY 


FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


EMPLOYER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


FOLLOW-UP RECORD CARD 
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Form A 
The Occupational Adjustment Study 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY 
Date 
N e (Date this is filled in) 
— Phone 
(if no phone, write “‘none’’) 
Present Address Social Security 
Street and Number 
Number 


(If you have no Social Security Number. 


City write “none” here). 








Directions: Please answer each of the following questions carefully. Most of 


the questions can be answered simply by placing a check “X” in the appropriate 
will have to be written. The 





square. On some questions the answers 
questions calling for written answers can usually be answered in one or 


two words or at most a few short sentences. Please print or write your answers 
so that they may be easily read and understood. 


ALL REPLIES WILL BE TREATED AS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 

















SECTION I 


1. What is your present employment 
status? 
(Check “X” one) 
1 () Employed full-time (30 or 
more hours per week) 

2 {] Employed part-time (less 
than 30 hours per week) 
Doing housework in own 
home, not otherwise employed 
4 {-] Unemployed, and seeking 


LJ 





work 

5 (] Unemployed because of poor 
health 

6 () Unemployed, and not seeking 
work 


{-] Going to school full-time 
8 [] Other (Describe) ................--.. 


og 
= 


2. If you are not employed at present, 
give the date on which you left your 
last job. 


Month Day Year 


(If you are employed at present, 
write “employed” here. If you have 
not had a regular job since leaving 
high school, write “no job yet” 
here.) 





9. In what employment agency are you 

Name: Satibicnaute! asopasuaincoiaoncaemeeeaoraia 

(If not enrolled in any net agency now, 

Address: . LRP : 
Street and Number 


3. How many months of full-time (30 
or more hours a week) employment 
have you had since you left high 
school? 


4. How many months of part-time 
(less than 30 hours per week) em- 
ployment have you had since you 
left high school? . 


5. How many months have you been 
totally unemployed since you left 
high school? ; ; 


6. How many months have you been 
attending school full-time since you 
left high school? sk 
Note: The sum of the months ¢ given 
in 3, 4, 5, and 6 should equal the 
total number of months since you 
left high school. 


7. How many months were you un- 
employed, not counting time spent 
in further full-time schooling, after 
leaving high school before getting your 
first regular job? 

(If you have not had a regular job 
write “no job yet” here.) 


8. For how many different employers 
have you worked since leaving high 
school, including the present one if 
you are now employed? 


now enrolled, if any? 


write “none.”’) 
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10. At what schools or colleges have you studied or taken training since leaving 
high school, if any? 
Note: If you have taken any training since you left high school, fill in the 
following information for each school from which you took work, Re sure 
to indicate any training you are taking at the present time. If you have 
not taken any training since leaving high school, write “none” below and 
go on to Question 11. 





First School 
attended 


Third school 
attended 


Second school 
attended 








Date stopped or 
expect vo stop 


Diploma or certi- 
ticate received 
or expected 
Type of atten- 1 [|] Full-time 
dance 2 [] Part-time 
(Check “X” one) 3 [-] Cerrespon- 
dence 





1 |) Full-time 
2 2 |] Part-time 
3 [_] Correspon- 3 [-] Correspon- 
dence dence 





11. What special classes or apprentice- 
ship training provided by your em- 
ployer have you had? 


(If you have had none, awrite 
“none” here.) 


12. At what schools or colleges are you 
planning to study or take training in 
the next five years, if any? 

Note: If you are planning to take 
work in any school or college 
fill in the following. If you are 
not planning to take work in 
any school or college, write 
“none” and go on to Question 12. 

Name of school... : 

(1f school has not been picked yet, 

write “undecided.” ) 

Address ...... isiareae saccteedsa 
City State 

Course to be taken 

Date you plan 
to start Nara 

Month Year 

Dace you plan 

to finish j 

VWonth Year 

Diploma cr certificate expected 





(Describe) 


Type of attendance. (Check “X” 
one) 
1 {-] Full-time 
2 |] Part-time 
3 {_] Correspondence 


13. What is your present marital status? 
(Check “X” one) 


1 |} Single 4 [) Diverced 
2 [-] Married 5 (| Separated 


3 [] Widowed 


14. With whom do you live now? 
l Parents or relatives 
2 |] Boarding with non-relatives 
3 [|] Maintain my own household 
4] Other (Explain) 


15. What do you expect is going to be 
your regular occupation? 
(Be specific, as airplane mechanic 
or airplane pilot, not aviation ; 
dairy farmer, general or poultry 
farmer, not farmer; typist, ste- 
nographer, ty pis t-stenographer, 
private secretary, not secretarial 
werker; air-conditioning — service 
man or air-conditioning contractor, 
not air-conditioning, etc. If you are 
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still undecided, write “undecided” 


here.) 


. When did you decide definitely on 
what you expected is going to be 
your regular occupation? 

(Check “X” one) 

| Before entering grade 7 

} During grades 7 to 9 

] During grades 10 to 12 
Since leaving high school 

] While on present job 

} Still undecided 
Other (Eaplain) 


. With whom did you talk at high 
school, if with anyone, who helped 
you decide on what you expect is 
going to be your regular occupation? 


about this, write “no one” here.) 


. What subjects did you take at high 
school, if any, which helped you de- 
cide on what you expect is going to 
be your regular occupation? 





this, write “none” here.) 


. What extra-curricular activities did 
you participate in at high school, if 
any, which helped you decide on what 
you expect is going to be your regular 
occupation? 


helped you decide this, write 


“none” here.) 


20. From what source chiefly have you 
sought advice about your occupational 
problems since leaving high school? 


(Check “X” one. If you have used 
more than one source, check the 
one which you feel has been of 
most help to you.) 


1 [-] Publie school officials 

2 (}) A school attended since leav- 
ing high school 

3.0] YMCA, YWCA, and similar 
sources 

i Public 
agency 
Parents, relatives, or adult 
friends of the family 


employment service 


| Workers on 
interested in 
{_] Employer or supervisor 
Immediate personal friend 
{-] Movies 
{] Reading 
_] No one 


{) Other (Describe) 


jobs you are 


¢ 


21. Which subject that you took in high 
school has been of most value to you 
in your occupational life since you 
left high school? 

Note: By “occupational life” is 
meant the sum total of one’s 
experiences in getting jobs, do- 
ing the work required on those 
jobs, deciding and planning for 
a life’s work, and actually carry- 
ing out the plans for a life’ 
work, 








(If no subject had helped you, 
write “none” here.) 


. What subjects offered by the high 
school WHICH YOU DID NOT 
TAKE WHEN YOU WERE IN 
SCHOOL, do you now think would 
have been valuable to you in your 
occupational life since leaving school? 
(If no other subject would have 
been valuable, write “none” here.) 





. What subject or kind of education 
NOT OFFERED BY THE SCHOOL 
do you believe from your experience 
since leaving school would have been 
valuable to you in your occupational 
life? 

(Please feel free to discuss this 
question in detail if you care to. 
If no subject or kind of education 
would have been valuable, write 
“none” here.) 


. If there are any suggestions you care 
to make which might help the school 
be of greater service to you or to the 
young people now in the school, 
please write them here. 


. If you left school before graduation, 
will you please state why. 
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SECTION II 


(If you are now employed fill in Sec- 
tion II. If you are now unemployed 
see note at end of Section IT.) 


26. What is the name and address of the 
company or person for whom you are 
working? 

Name: 
Address: 


27. In what business is your employer 


(Be specific, as retail grocer, not 
groceries nor store, manufacture 
of shoes, not manufacturing nor 
shoes, dairy farming, not dairy nor 
farming, painting contracting, not 
painter nor contractor.) 


28. What is the name of your job? 





29. Describe briefly the specific duties of 
your job. 


30. Is this job part of a government 
project such as the WPA, CCC, 
NYA? 

(Check “X” one) 
1 () Yes (Describe) 
2(C) No 


31. When did you scure your present 
job? 


Month 


32. How many hours a week do you 
work on this job? 
(Indicate the average number of 
hours if the number varies from 
week to week.) 


33. Is this job steady from week to week? 
(Check “X” one) 
1 () Yes 
2 £) No (Describe) 





34. What is your present average weekly 
wage? icoblipartisncyiCeascaane 
(Include extras such as tips, com- 
missions, etc. Indicate average 
wages if wages vary from week to 
week.) 


35. In addition to your money wages do 
you receive lodging? 
(Check “X” one) 
1 [] Yes 
2] No 


Meals? (Check “X” one) 
1 (J Yes 
2 CJ No 


36. Are you employed by a member of 
your family, by a friend of your 
family, or by a relative? 

(Check “X” one) 
1 () Yes (Eaplain) 
2 CJ] No 


37. Did a member of your family, a 
friend, or a relative help you get your 
job? 

(Check “X” one) 
1 (J Yes (Explain) 
2) No 


38. Through what source did you learn 
about the “opening” that led to your 
present job? 

(Check “X” one) 

1 (J Member of your family, a 
friend, or a relative 

2 (J School authorities 

3 1 Private employment agency 
(to whom you paid a fee) 

4] Public employment agency 
(as State Employment Serv- 
ice) 

5 (J Personal application while 
looking for a job 


6 —] Other (Explain) 





NOTE: Wili you kindly check over the questions to make sure that you have 
indicated or written an answer for each question. Be sure that your 
name, address, phone number, and social security number and the date 
this blank was filled in are written clearly on the top of the first page. 


PLEASE RETURN THIS INVENTORY FORM TO THE HIGH SCHOOL OFFICE AT ONCE. 


THANK YOU. 
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FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Name 
I ast 


Present Address 


Date 


(Date of Interview ) 
Phone 


(If no phone, write ‘‘none” 


Middle 


t and Number 


City 


Name of Interviewer 


State 


Position 











WANngnw 


= 


. What is your present employment status? 





(Fneircle only ene.) 


1 Employed full-time (30 or more hours per week) 
Employed part-time (more than 5 and less than 30 hours per week) 


Doing housework in own home, not 
Unemployed, and seeking work 
Unemployed, because of poor health 
} Unemployed and not seeking work 
Going to school full-time 
8 Other (Specify) 


otherwise employed 














| 
| 





SECTION I. EMPLOYED YOUTH 


(If the ue uth is employed full or 
part-time at present, ask the ques- 
tions in Section I. If the youth is 
unemployed, a married girl, or a 
full-time student, encircle of 
the following statements and go 
immediately to Section II.) 
1 This youth 
present. 
2 This youth is a married girl 
3 This youth is a full-time stu- 
dent. 


one 


is unemployed at 


What is the name and address of 
the company or person for whom 
you work? 


Name 
Address ii naasnennealee 
Street and Number 
City State 


Name of superior or “boss” 


Kind of business 





3. What is the name of your job? 
Name 


Specific duties: 


. When did 
this job? 


you begin working at 


Month Day Year 


. What wages do you receive? 
(Dollars per week) 
(Number per week) 
1 Yes ] No 
Bonuses: (Dollars per week, 
includng all tips, bonuses, 
commissions, etc.) 


Salary: 
Meals: 


Lodging: 


. What do you like most and what 
do you dislike most about your job? 
(Encircle only one for eac’) 

Like Dislike 
l l Nothing 
2 2 Entire job 
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Certain duties or 
aspects of the job 
(monotony, routine, 
ete.) 

Salary 

Fellow workers 
Superior or “boss” 
Working conditions 
Future  opportuni- 
ties 

Independence = and 
responsibility _ pro- 
vided by the job and 
vice versa 
Uncertain 

Other (E«plain) 


. Do you feel that you will be able 
to keep this job as long as you 
want it? 

1 Yes 2 No 
Youth's explanation: 


3 Uncertain 


. For what reason do you consider 

that you were ready for this job 

when you took it? 

(Encirele only one) 

1 Doesn’t know, cannot recall, or 
is not sure 

2 Had previous work experience 
of this nature 
Had acquired the necessary vo- 
cational skills in high school 
Had acquired the necessary vo- 
cational skills at some special 
school since leaving high school 
Had acquired a general educa- 
tion in high school 

3 Since no special skills were re- 
quired, the job was learned in 
a short time 
Not ready for the job 
Uncertain 
Other (Specify) 


What chief thing have you learned 

from your job? 

(Encircle only one) 

1 Nothing or uncertain 

2 Specific tasks or skills related 
to the job 
Has acquired greater skill 
To meet and work with people 
To be a_ better, all-around 
worker 
To accept independence and re- 
sponsibility 





7 About things worked with 

8 Other (Specifiy)................s0+0--+ 
Do you feel confident in your ability 
to do everything that is required on 
this job? 

1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 
Youth’s explanation: 


Do you feel capable of holding down 
a better job than this one without 
further training? 

1 Yes 2 No 
Youth’s explanation: 


3 Uncertain 


. Will this job remain the same for 


you (in terms of duties, wages, work- 
ing conditions, etc.) if you stay in it 
as time goes on? 

1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 
Youth’s explanation as to how, 
when and why it will change: 


Do you intend to stay in this job 
or one to which it leads? 

1! Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 
Youth's explanation: 


Do you think that you are getting 

paid what you are worth on _ this 

job? 

(Encirele one) 

1 Paid about right 

2 Paid what job is worth, but 
should have better job 

3 Overpaid 

4 Underpaid 

5 Uncertain 

Youth’s explanation: 


. How much do you expect to earn 


per week in the next 5 or 10 years 
if you stay on this job or the one 
to which it leads? 

. dollars per week [| Uncertain 
Youth’s explanation: 


Until about what age can people 
stay in this job if they so desire? 
(Eneirele cone) 

Up to 30 years 

30 to 39 years 

40-49 years 

50-59 years 
» 60 or more years 
6 Other (Specify) 
Youth’s explanation: 
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. What special employment benefits 
are attached to this job, if any? 


1 None 2 Uneertain 
Youth’s explanation : 


. What difference does it make to 
you whether or not there are special 
employment benefits attached to your 
job? 

1 No difference 
Youth’s explanation: 


2 Uncertain 


. What kind of sickness or danger, if 
any, are associated with your job? 
1 None 2 Uncertain 
Youth’s explanation : 


. In what way could the high school 
have given you better training that 
would have made it easier for you 
to get and keep your present job? 
1 In no way 2 Uncertain 
Y.uth’s explanation: 


SECTION II. UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


(Ask these questions of all unem- 
ployed youth, married girls, and full- 
time students. However, if talking 
to a married girl or a full-time stu- 
dent, do not ask the questions marked 
with an asterisk (*). 

If this section does not apply to 
the youth being interviewed, encircle 
the following statement and go im- 
mediately to Section III.) 

1 This youth is employed at 
present 


. What is the name and address of 

the company or person for whom 
you worked on your last regular 
job? 
(If no job has been held, write 
“no job yet” and skip to Section 
IV). 
Name 
Address Era 

Street and Number 


City 
Name of superior or “boss” ... 
Kind of business 


What was the name of your job? 
Name 
Specific duties: 





24. What was your chief reason for leav- 
ing this job? 


(Encircle only one) 

] Slack business conditions 

2 End of a temporary job 

3 Did not like the work 
Had a more desirable job 
waiting for him 
To look for a more desirable 
job 
Wages were too low 

7 Undesirable working 
tions 

8 Ill health or disability 

9 Discharged (fired) 

10 Other (Specify) 


condi- 


25. In what way could the high school 
have given you better training that 
would have made it easier for you 
to get and keep your last regular 
job? 

1 In no way 
Youth’s explanation: 


2 Uncertain 


26. *What have you done to get a job 
since you have been unemployed? 
(Encircle everything that the 
youth mentions) 

1 Contacted friends 
Contacted relatives 
Contacted school 
teachers 
Answered ads in the newspaper 
Active in a commercial employ- 
ment agency 

} Active in a public employment 
agency 

7 Made random personal appli- 
cations 

8 Made random written applica- 
tions 

9 Nothing 

10 Other (Specify) 


officials or 


27. *What do you think is the main rea- 
son you do not have a job? 
(Encircle only one) 
1 Economic system is not work- 
ing well 
2 No openings at present 
Not enough “pull” 
Doesn’t know how to go about 
getting a job 
5 Lacks training for job 
6 Hasn’t looked hard enough 
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7 Lacks work experience 

8 Will not take jobs he can get 
9 Has to stay at home 

10 Uncertain 

11 Other (Specify) 


28. *How do you feel about not having 
a job? 
1 Still hopeful 
2 Disappointed 
3 Resigned 
4 Discontented 

sentful 

5 Bitter against society 
Youth’s explanation: 


and vaguely re- 


SECTION III. ALL YOUTH 


(These questions are to be asked of 
all youth with the exception of any 
who have never had a job or who are 
still on their first jobs since leaving 
school. If this section does not apply 
to the youth being interviewed en- 
circle one of the following statements 
and go immediately to Section IV.) 

1 This youth has never had a job 

2 This youth is still on his first 

job 


29. What is the name and address of 
the company or person for whom 
you worked on your first regular 
job after leaving high school? 

Name .... 
Address 








Kind of business 
. What was the name of your job? 


Name 
Specific duties: 


. When did you secure this job? 





Month Day 


- When did you leave this job? 





Month 


. What wages did you receive? 
Salary: ..........(Dollars per week) 
Meals: ..........(Number per week) 
Lodging: (] Yes vo 
Bonuses: .......... (Dollars per week, 

including all tips, bonuses, 
commissions) 





34. Were you employed by a member of 
your family, by a friend of your 
family, or by a relative? 

(Encircle only one) 
1 Yes 2 No 
Youth’s explanation: 


35. Did a member of your family, a 
friend or a relative help you get 
your job? 

1 Yes 2 No 
Youth’s explanation: 


36. Through what source did you learn 
about the “opening” that led to this 
job? 

(Encircle only one) 

1 Member of your 
friend, or a relative 

2 School authorities 

3 Private employment agency 
(to whom you paid a fee) 

4 Public employment agency 

5 Personal application while 
looking for a job 

6 Other (Specify) 

Youth’s explanation: 


family, a 


37. What was your chief reason for tak- 
ing this first job after leaving school? 
1 First one applied for 
Job offered to him 
Only one available and needed 
or wanted to work 
Liked the amount of wages paid 
Gave the most promise of con- 
tinued employment 
Offered an opportunity to learn 
something 
Gave the most promise of ad- 
vancement 
Thought that he would like 
that kind of work 

9 Uncertain 

10 Other (Specify) 


38. What was your chief reason for leav- 
ing this job? 
Slack business conditions 
2 End of temporary job 
3 Did not like the work 
4 Had a more desirable job wait- 
ing for him 
To look for a more desirable 
job 
Wages were too small 
7 Undesirable working conditions 
8 Ill health or disability 
9 Dircharged (fired) 
10 Still on first job 
11 Other (Specify) 
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SECTION IV. ALL YOUTH 
(Ask these questions of all youth 
with the exception of married girls. 
/f the youth already has a job in his 
expected occupation do not ask the 
marked with an asterisk 








questions 
("). 
Encircle the following statement if 
the youth is a married girl and draw 
the interview to a close.) 
1 This youth is a married girl. 
39. What do you expect is going to be 
your regular occupation? 
(Be specific, as airplane pilot or 
airplane mechanic, not aviation; 
dairy farmer, poultry farmer, or 
general farmer, not farmer, ete. 
If still undecided, write “none” 
here and go to Item 59.) 











What is the chief reason why you 
choose this? 


40. 


= 






Did you have any work experiences 
either during school or since leav- 
ing school which helped you to decide 
upon your expected occupation? 

1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 
Youth's explanation: 


41. 









. Did you have any other experiences 
either during or since leaving school 
which helped you to decide? 

1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 
Youth's explanation: 










43.*What are the opportunities for you 
to get a job in the occupation you 
expect to enter? 
1 Excellent 
2 Good 
3 Average 
4 Poor 
5 Very poor 
6 Uncertain 
Youth’s explanation: 












44.*How steady do you think employment 
in this occupation will be? 
1 Steady 

2 Steady but seasonal 







3 Not steady 

4 Not steady and seasonal 
5 Uncertain 

Youth’s explanation: 








45.*What are the hours for your ex- 
pected occupation? 
to Uncertain 






hours per week 
Youth’s explanation: 














46.*Will this work tend to be unhealth- 
ful or dangerous for you? 
1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 
Youth’s explanation: 


47.*How much do you exptct to earn 
per year at first in your chosen 
occupation? 
. dollars per year 
| Uncertain 
Youth’s explanation: 


48.*How much do you expect to earn 
per year after you have been in it 
about 10 years? 
dollars per year 
Uncertain 
Youth’s explanation: 


In what way will your job in your 

expected occupation change for you 

in the next 10 years? 

(Encircle those mentioned) 

No change expected 

Uncertain 

Will require greater skill 

Will be given more responsi- 

bility in own work 

Will take over the supervision 

of other workers 

6 Will receive higher wages 

New developments may 

new opportunities 

8 Will get married eventually 
(girls) 

9 Other (Specify) 

Youth’s explanation: 


49. 


- ste 


cu 


bring 


Until about what age can_ people 
stay in your expected occupation if 
they should so desire? 

(Encircle only one) 

1 Up to 30 years 

30-39 years 

40-49 years 

50-59 years 

60 or more years 

6 Uncertain 

Youth’s explanation: 


50. 


= 


Sim oo bo 


What special restrictions are there, 

legal or otherwise, upon entrance in- 

to your expected occupation? 

(Encircle everything mentioned) 

1 None 

2 Uncertain 

3 High school graduation 

4 Possession of certain skills or 
abilities 

5 Previous work experience 
needed 


51. 
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6 Minimum age requirements 

7 Union membership 

8 Special examination or license 
9 Health standards 

10 Other (Specify) 

Youths’ explanation: 


52.*What have you done up to now to 
get into your expected occupation? 
(Encircle everything mentioned) 
1 Nothing 

Coutacted friends or relatives 

Contacted school officials or 


” 
” 
» 


teachers 
Answered ads in the newspaper 
Active in commercial employ- 
ment agency 
Active in a public employment 
agency 
Made random personal or writ- 
ten applications 
Investigated training pessibili- 
ties and needs 

9 Gone to school for training 

10 Tried to get work or do things 
in chosen or related field, 

11 Other (Specify) 


53.*What specific things have you done 
in the past month to get a job in 
your expected occupation? 


54.*How do you feel about not getting 
the kind of work you want? 
1 Still hopeful 
2 Disappointed 
3 Resigned 
4 Discontented 
5 Bitter against society 
Youth’s explanation: 


55.*If you should find that unemploy- 
ment or some other factor should pre- 
vent you from getting a job in your 
expected ocoupation, what other oc- 
cupation would you try to enter? 


. In what way do you feel that you are 
better off as far as occupational life 
is concerned than people who have 
had no high school training? 

















Interviewers Comments: 





Form C 


The Occupational Adjustment Study 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


a 
2 


EMPLOYER-INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 





Name of Youth 


Last First Middle 


Date Interviewer ...... 


Name of Employer 





Address 


= Pl 


S:reet and Number 
Person Interviewed... 


Position 








10. If he has had any occasion to be dis- 
appointed since coming with you, 
how did he take it? (Such as oppor- 
tunities for advancement of one kind 
or another which did not materialize 
as had been expected.) 
1 Very well 
2 Moderately well 
3 Poorly 
4 Unable to say 
5 No occasion for 

ment 


. Job title of youth 
. Work done by youth: 


. How did you happen to hire this 


youth for this job? ; 
a. Because of what quality in 


aedaie particular ? 
b. Because of what source of con- 
tact in particular? 


Ee 
BS 
| 








disappoint- 





og 


. (If the youth is not working for 
this employer now.) Why isn’t the 


youth working here any longer? daa 
- Does he follow directions quickly 


and accurately? 


. Did he ever send you a letter of ap- 
IN 1 Yes 


plication? 1 Yes 2 No 2 No 


- Does he produce work of the amount 


YEAR 


MON. 


LEFT SCHOOL 


. (If “Yes” to 5) Was it of any value 


in helping to get the job? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. (If “No” to 5) Would a letter of 


application have made it easier for 
him to get the job? 


1 Of no value 2 Of some value 


. Did you require him to fill in any 


forms in applying for the job? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. (If “Yes” to 8) What was your im- 


pression of his efforts? (Encircle 
everything mentioned.) 
Good Bad 

1] Neatness 

2 Legibility 

3 Accuracy 

4 Completeness 

5 Other (Specify) 





and kind that you believe he should? 
1 Yes 2 No 


- How quickly did he learn to perform 


his duties relative to the average 

employee? 

1 Very quickly 

2 In a satisfactory 
time 

3 Very slowly 


length of 


. How long did it take him to learn 


his job? 


. How well does he maintain his poise 


or self-control at his work? 

1 Exhibits a high degree of self- 
control 

2 Loses control only occasionally 

3 Frequently loses control of him- 
self 
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22. How does he get along with his fel- 


16. Is there any particular way in which 


this youth could have built his job 
into a better one? 

1 No 

2 Doesn’t know 

3 Yes—wages 

4 Yes—level of work 

5 Yes—permanency of tenure 











6 Yes—responsibility 
7 Yes—other (Specify) 


. (If “Yes” to 16) Did this youth do 


so? 


1 Yes 2 No 
3 Partially 


. (Lf “Yes” to 16) What chief charac- 
teristic does he possess that enabled 
him to do so (or prevented him from 
doing so)? 
Good Bad 
1 Ambition 1 
Initiative 2 
Following 3 
4 
5 


2 

3 

4 Further training 

5 Ability to get along 
with people 

6 Other (Specify) 


. If business should go downhill when 
would he be let go? 

1 Among the first 

2 Among the second ones 

3 Among the very last 


. What determines your policy here? 
1 Seniority of employment 

2 Merit 

3 Combination of above 

4 Other (Specify) 


How does he take criticism? 

1 Accepts comments in good spirit 
and attempts to profit from 
thein 
Attempts to profit from com- 
ments but shows resentment at 
criticism 

3 Accepts comments in apparently 
good spirit but makes no at- 
tempt to profit from them 
Accepts comments in a dis- 
gruntled way and makes no ef- 








fort to profit from them 


low workers? 

1 Is popular and respected 

2 Is respected but is not popular 
with them 

3 Is popular but is not respected 

4 Is neither popular nor respected 


. Does this youth have to meet and 


deal with customers? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. (If “Yes” to 23) How well does he 


establish relations with them? 

1 Meets customers and secures 
their good will easily 

2 Meets customers with difficulty 
but eventually secures their 
good will 

3 Has no difficulty meeting custo- 
mers but does not have success 
in securing good will 
Has difficulty both in meeting 
and securing good will of custo- 
mers 


Does he have to work with machines 
and tools to any considerable extent? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. (If “Yes” to 25) What ones? 
. (If “Yes” to 25) How well does he 


adjust himself to their use and ma- 

nipulation? 

1 Handles machinery and tools 
well and seems to enjoy doing so 

2 Handles machinery and tools 
well but in a routine methodi- 
cal way 
Seems to like to work with ma- 
chinery and tools but is not 
very successful at it 
Is successful at handling ma- 
chinery and tools but dislikes 
such work 

5 Is unsuccessful at handling ma- 
chines and tools and dislikes 
such work 


Are there any regulations with re- 


" spect to health and safety that the 


youth is expected to observe? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. (If “Yes” to 28) How well does he 


observe such regulations? 
1 Very carefully 

2 Moderately 

3 Very carelessly 
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. What kind of an attendance record 
has he maintained? 
1 Good 2 Fair 3 Poor 


. How important do you consider at- 

tendance as a factor affecting the 

youth’s job status? 

1] Unimportant 

2 Important — for affecting 
chance for advancement 
Important—for affecting secu- 
rity of tenure 

4 Important — for affecting wage 
status 

5 Important—other (Specify) .... 


. Has he demonstrated interest in his 


work? 
1 Yes No 2 


. Can he be trusted to work alone 


without supervision? 
1 Yes 


2 No 


. In what ways does he show an in- 
terest in the success of larger aspects 
of the business other than his im- 
mediate duties? 

1 In no ways 

2 Suggestions made 

3 Offer to help when needed 

4 Questioning employer 

5 Other (Specify) .......... . 


. How do you regard the value of 

such larger interests? 

1 A desirable quality 

2 Valuable occasionally 

3 Would rather have employees 
do just what they are told 

4 Undesirable quality and not 
wanted at all 


. What are his prospects for being 
employed with this concern for the 
next year? 

1 None 

2 Poor 

3 Fair 

4 Good 

5 Uncertain 





- Do you believe he has had the right 


kind of education, general or spe- 
cific, for this job? 


1 Yes 2 No 3 Unnecessary 


. If not for this job, for any job? 


1 Yes 2 No 


. In what way, if any, do you think the 


school could have made him a more 
valuable employee? 
1 None 


. Do you provide any opportunities 


for in-service training? 
None 
Training under supervisor or 
foreman while on job 
Regular part-time classes estab- 
lished by employer 
Vestibule training 
Other (Specify) 


. (If “Yes” to 40) Has this youth had 


any in-service training? (Describe) 


Description of business: 


. Number of employees in total busi- 


ness: 


General Comments: 
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APPENDIX II 


Follow-up Instruments As Revised From Use 
During 1940-41 


POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY 
FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
EMPLOYER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


FOLLOW-UP RECORD CARD 











The Implementation Commission of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY 


Mr. 
Name Mrs.* eae uy 
Miss (Print in capitals) 
*Marrie¢ Girls 


Present 
Address 


City” 
Phone . cieisteseten ee 


(If no phone, write “‘none”’ (Date this is filled in) 








Directions: Please answer the following questions carefully. Most of the ques- 
tions can be answered by placing a check “X” in the appropriate 
square. On some the answers will have to be written. These 
questions can be answered in one or two words or a few short 
sentences. Please write plainly. 


All replies will be treated as strictly con‘adential. 








1. What is your present employment 2. In what employment or placement 
status? agencies are you now registered, if 
(Check “X” one) any? 

1 [) Emploved full-time (30 or (If not registered in any agency 

more hours per week) now. write “none.” : 

2 {) Employed part-time (less 

than 30 hours per week) 

3] Doing housework at home, 

not otherwise employed, 
and not seeking outside em- 
ployment. 

{J rr and seeking (2) Name . 
6 TJ age 9 yaa and not seek- Addveen 
6 [) Going to school full time 
7 (J Taking compulsory military 

training 
PN ga Selective Service . How many months of full-time 
8 CT] nd @ wemiler colic: schooling have you had since you 
ment in the Army, Navy, left high school? 
Marines, or other armed 
forces of the U. S. 
9 {) Other (Eaplain) 


(1) Name 


Address 
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4. At what schools or colleges have you studied or taken training since you left high 


school, if any? , 


NOTE: If you have taken any training since you left high school, fill in 
the following information for each school from which you took work. Be sure 


io indicate any training you are taking at the present time. 


If you have 


not taken any training since leaving high school, cross out the table below 


and go on to Item 5. 





Name 
and 
Address 
of School 


Name of 
course taken 


Dates attended 


Check “X” one 


Type of 
attendance 


Ke.son for leaving 


(If still attend- 


ing give expected 
date of 


leaving 
instead) 





First school 
attended 


From: 


lo: 


1 
2 
3 


() Full-time 
(] Part-time 
[] B 


vy mail 





Second school 
attended 








1 
To: 2 
3 





() Full-time 
C) Part-time 
[] By mail 








5. What regular jobs have you held since you left high school, including your present 


job, if any? 


NOTE: Fill in the following information for each regular job you have 
held since you left high school. 


Be as complete as possible. 





Kind of 
Business 


Name and address 
of employer 


Name of job 


or kind of work 


Dates 


Reason for leaving 





Example: 
Clover Stores Co. 
833 So. Main St. 
Stockton, Kansas 


Retail 
Grocery 


Sales clerk 


From: 
Mar. 1938 
To: 

Jan. 1940 


Offered better 
job 





First Job: 


From: 


To: 





Second Job: 





Third Job: 





Fourth Job: 





Fifth Job: 





Sixth Job: 








To: 











Note: Continue on the back of this form if more space is needed. 
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6. How many months of full-time 
(30 or more hours a week) employ- 
ment have you had since you left 
high school, including months served 
in the armed forces of the U.S.? 











If you do not have a job at 
present, skip items 7 to 
12 and go directly to item 
13 at the top of the neat 
page. 


VOTE: 












7. Describe briefly the specific duties of 
your present job: 







Did your employer put you through 
a period of training when you first 
started working on your present job? 


a 








1 {] Yes. For how long? ........ . 
PTIOE  svenedcctscevescienmierstecsnnigaconns 
2] No 








9. How many hours a week do you 
work on your present job? 





(Indicate the average number of 
hours if the number varies from 
week to week.) 
















. What is your present average weekly 
wage? ————— 





(Include extras such as tips, com- 
mission, meals, lodging, etc. In- 
cate average wages if wages vary 
from week to week.) 










11. Are you employed by a member of 
your family, or by a friend of your 
family or by a relative? 

(Check “X” one) 


1 () Yes (Eeplain) 






















2 CJ No 





17. 


. What do you expect is going to be 


12. Through what source did you learn 


about the “opening” that led to your 

present job? 

(Check “X” one) 

2] Member of your family, a 
friend or relative 

] School authorities 

Private employment agency 
(to whom you paid a fee) 

Public employment agency 

(such as State Employment 

Service ) 

] Personal application 

looking for a job 

Other (Explain) 


while 


. What is your present marital status? 


(Check “X” one) 
1 {) Single 

2 [] Married 
3 {] Other 


. With whom do you live now? 


(Check “X” one) 
1 {) Parents or relatives 

2 [) Boarding with non-relatives 
3 £) In own household 

4 {) Other (Eaplain) 


your regular employment? 


(Be specific, as airplane mechanic 
or airpBane pilot, not aviation; 
typist, stenographer, private sec- 
retary, not clerical. If you are 
still undecided, write “undecided” 
here.) 


. When did you decide definitely on 


what you you now expect is going 

to be your regular occupation? 

(Check “X” one) 

0 {) Still undecided 

1 [-] Before entering Senior High 
School 

2 [) During Senior High School 

3 (] Sinee leaving high school 
and prior to present job 

4 {]} While on present job 

5 [) Other (Laplain) 


With whom did you talk at high 
school, if with anyone, who helped 
you with your occupational problems? 
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18. From what sources chiefly have you 

sought advice about your occupa- 

tional problems since leaving school? 

( Check “X” those who have been 

of most help to you.) 

0 (J) No one 

1 (_] Public School officials 

2) A_ school attended 
leaving high school 

3 (1 YMCA, YWCA, and similar 
agency 

4 [) Public employment service 
agency 

5 (] Private employment agency 

6 [] Parents, relatives, or adult 
friends of the family 

7 (J Workers on jobs you are in- 
terested in 

8 () Employer or supervisor 

9 {) Immediate personal friend 

10 {_] Movies 

11 () Reading 

12 [] Other (F«aplain) 


since 


19. Which subject that you took in high 

school has been of most value to 

you in your occupational life since 
you left high school? 

Note: By “occupational life” is 
meant everything having 
to do with getting jobs, 
doing the work required 
on those jobs, deciding 
and planning for a life’s 
work, and actually carry- 
ing out the plans for life’s 


write “none” here.) 


20. 











What subjects or kinds of education 
which you DID NOT HAVE do you 
now think would have helped you in 
your occupational life since leaving 
school? 


. If there are any suggestions you care 


to make which might help the school 
be of greater service to you or the 
young people now in the school, 
please write them here. 


22. Why did you leave high school? 


1 (] Graduated 
2 () Other (Eaplain) 


NOTE: Will you kindly check back 


over the questions to make 
sure that you have indicated 
or written an answer for each 
question. Be sure that your 
name, address, phone num- 
ber, and the date this blank 
was filled in are written 
clearly on the top of first 


page. 


PLEASE RETURN THIS INVENTORY FORM TO THE HIGH SCHOOL 
OFFICE AT ONCE. THANK YOU. 


























Form BB 


The Implementation Commission of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Mr. 
Name Mrs.* 

Miss 
*Married Girls 
Present 
Address 


Phone 


(If no phone, write “‘none’’) 





(Date this is filled in) 





SECTION I. EMPLOYED YOUTH 


(If the youth is employed full or 
part-time at present, ask the ques- 
tions in Section I relative to his 
present job. 

If this section does not apply to 
the youth being interviewed, encircle 
one of the following statements and 
go immediately to Section IT.) 


1 This youth is unemployed at 
present. 

2 This youth is a housewife. 
This youth is a full-time stu- 
dent. 


1. What do you like most and what do 
you dislike most about your present 
job? 

Like Dislike 
] 1 Nothing 
2 2 Entire job 
3 3 Certain duties or as- 
pects of the job (mo- 
notony, routine, 
ete. ) 
Salary 
Fellow workers 
Superior or “boss” 
Working conditions 
Future opportunities 
Independence and re- 
sponsibilities provided 
by the job and vice 
versa 
Uncertain 
Other (Eaplain) 





. What things chiefly have you learned 


from your job? 

1 Nothing or uncertain 

2 Specific tasks or skills related 
to job 

3 Has acquired greater skill 

4 To meet and work with people 

5 To be a_ better, all-round 
worker 

6 To accept independenee and re- 
sponsibility 

7 About things worked with 

8 Other (Explain) 


. Do you feel that you can do every- 


thing that is required on this job? 
1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 


- Do you feel that you will be able 


to keep this job as long as you want 
it? 
1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 


- Do you feel capable of holding down 


a better job than this one without 
further training? 
1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 


. Do you think you are getting paid 


what you are worth on this job? 


7. What are the advantages of this job? 


Disadvantages? 
(Duties, wages, working condi- 
ditions, future opportunities, age 
limitations, special employment 
benefits, etc.) 


- Do you belong to any union? 


1 Yes 2 No 
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9. In what way could the high school 
have given you better training that 
would have made it easier for you 
to get and keep your present job? 
1 In no way 2 Uncertain 








SECTION II. UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


(Ask these questions of all unem- 
ployed youth, relative to their last 
regular jobs. 
If this section does not apply, en- 
circle one of the following state- 
ments and go immediately to Sec- 
tion ITI.) 
1 This youth is employed at 
present. 

2 This youth is a housewife. 

3 This youth is a full-time stu- 
dent. 


. What do you think is the main rea- 
son you do not have a job? 
Economic system is not work- 
ing well 

No openings at present 

Not enough “pull” 

Doesn't know how to go about 

getting a job 

Lacks training for job 

Hasn’t looked hard enough 
Lacks work experience 

Will not take jobs he can get 

Has to stay at home 

Uncertain 

Other (Hirplain) 


wm Co Do 


reOoVanaAan 


—— 


. What have you done to get a job 

since you have been unemployed? 
Contacted friends 
Contacted relatives 

3 Contacted school 
teachers 
Answered ads in the newspaper 
Active in commercial employ- 
ment agency 
Active in public employment 
agency 
Made random personal appli- 
cations 
Made random written appli- 
cations 

9 Nothing 

10 Other (Explain) 


officials or 


. How do you feel about not having 
a job? 











13. In what way could the high school 
have given you better training that 
would have made it easier for you to 
get and keep your last regular job? 
1 In no way 2 Uncertain 








SECTION III. ALL YOUTH 


(These questions are to be asked of 
all youth with the exception of any 
who have never had a job or who 
are still on their first jobs since 
leaving school. 

If this section does not apply, en- 
circle one of the following statements 
and go immediately to Section IV.) 


1 This youth has never had a 
job 

2 This youth is still on his first 
job 


14. What was your chief reason for tak- 

ing your first job after leaving school? 
First one applied for 
Job offered to him 

3 Only one available and needed 
or wanted to work 
Liked the amount of wages 
paid 
tave the most promise of con- 
tinued employment 
Offered an opportunity to learn 
something 

7 Gave the most promise of ad- 
vancement 
Thought that he would like 
that kind of work 

9 Uncertain 

0 Other (Explain) 


. Were you employed by a member of 
your family, a friend of your family, 
or by a relative? 

1 Yes 2 No 


. Through what source did you learn 
about the “opening” that led to this 
job? 

2 Member of your 
friend, or a relative 

3 School authorities 

4 Private employment agency 
(to whom you paid a fee) 

5 Public employment agency 
(such as State Employment 
Service) 

6 Personal application 
looking for a job 

7 Other (Explain) 


family, a 


while 
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17. Did your employer put you through 
a period of training or apprenticeship 
when you first started working on 
your first job? 

1 Yes (For how long? Describe) 
2 No 








SECTION IV. ALL YOUTH 


(Ask these questions of all youth 
with the exception of married girls 
and those undecided on expected oc- 
cupation. If the youth already has 
a job in his expected occupation do 
not ask the questions marked with 
an asterisk (*). 

If this section does not apply, 
encircle one of the following state- 
ments and draw the interview to a 
close.) 


1 This youth is a married girl 
2 This youth is still undecided 
as to expected occupation 


18. What is the chief reason why you 
choose this occupation? 


19.*What are the opportunities for you 
to get a job in the occupation you 
expect to enter? 


20.*How steady do you think employment 
in this occupation will be? 


21.*Will this work tend to be unhealthful 
or dangerous for you? 


1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 


22.*How much do you expect to earn 
per year at first in your chosen oc- 
cupation? 


23. What special restrictions are there, 

legal or otherwise, upon entrance into 
your expected occupation? 
(High school or college gradua- 
tion, certain skills or abilities, 
previous ewperience, age require- 
ments, union membership, health 
standards, licenses, etc.) 





24.*What have you done up to now to 
get into your expected occupation? 
1 Nothing 
2 Contacted friends or relatives 
3 Contacted school officials or 
teachers 
Answered ads in the newspaper 
Active in commercial employ- 
ment agency 
Active in public employment 
agency 
7 Made random personal or writ- 
ten applications 
Investigated training possibili- 
ties and needs 
Gone to school for training 
Tried to get work or do things 
in chosen or related field 
Other (Eaplain) 


25.*How do you feel about not getting 
the kind of work you want? 


26.*If you should find that unemploy- 
ment or some other factor should 
prevent you from getting a job in 
your expected occupation, what other 
occupation would you try enter? 


. In what way do you feel that you are 
better off as far as occupational life 
is concerned than people who have 
had no high school training? 


Interviewer’s Comments: 





The Implementation Commission of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


EMPLOYER-INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Name of Youth 





Name of Employer..............-.-----------+---+ 


pS OR SE eee ee AA SIL ee ey a : 
Street and Number 
Person ‘Interviewed......................ccccoge0 csecceeccceeeseeeeees ; 


I ince cis:invastancisansislinnsctabscekipilenslanienlatsbanslecniniasbndeensian Valeoteeiecnsta tumhameatig aimee 








9. (If “Yes” to 8) What was your im- 


. Job title of youth 
. Work done by youth: 


. How did you happen to hire this 
youth for this job? 


a. Because of what quality in 
particular ? 


b. Because of what source of con- 
tact in particular? 


. (If the youth is not working for 
this employer now.) Why isn’t the 
youth working here any longer? 


. Did he ever send you a letter of ap- 
plication? 1 Yes 2 No 


. (If “Yes” to 5) Was it of any value 
in helping him to get the job? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. (If “No” to 5) Would a letter of 
application have made it easier for 
him to get the job? 

1 Of no value 2 Of some value 


. Did you require him to fill in any 
forms in applying for the job? 
1 Yes 2 No 
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. Does he follow directions 


pression of his efforts? (Encircle 
everything mentioned.) 
Good 

1 Neatness 

2 Legibility 

3 Accuracy 

4 Completeness 

5 Other (Specify) 


Bad 


quickly 
and accurately? 


1 Yes 2 No 


. Does he produce work of the amount 


and kind that you believe he should? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. How quickly did he learn to perform 


his duties relative to the average 
employee? 

1 Very quickly 

2 In a satisfactory length of time 
3 Very slowly 


. How long did it take him to learn 


his job? 


. How well does he maintain his poise 


or self-control at his work? 

1 Exhibits a high degree of self- 
control 

2 Loses control only occasionally 

3 Frequently loses control of him- 
self 
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! 
. Has the youth made the most of his | 24. (Jf “Yes” to 22) How well does he 
opportunities here? adjust himself to their use and ma- 


7. What determines your 


In what way? 


. If business should go downhill would | 


he be among the first or the last to 
be let go? 


licy here? 
] Seniority of employment 

2 Merit 

3 Combination of above 

4 Other (Specify) 


- How does he take criticism? 

1 Accepts comments in good spirit 
and attempts to profit from 
them 
Attempts to profit from com- 
ments but shows resentment at 
criticism 


Accepts comments in apparently 


good spirit but makes no at- 
tempt to profit from them 
Accepts comments in a 


fort to profit from them 


- How does he get along with his fel- | 


low workers? 
1 Is popular and respected 


2 Is respected but is not popular | 


with them 
3 Is popular but is not respected 


4 Is neither popular nor respected | 


. Does this youth have to meet and 


deal with customers? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. Uf “Yes” to 20) How well does he 

establish relations with them? 

1 Meets customers and 
their good will easily 
Meets customers with difficulty 
but eventually secures 
good will 


secures 


Has no difficulty meeting custo- 
mers but does not have success | 


in securing good will 

Has difficulty both in meeting 
and securing good will of custo- | 
mers 


- Does he have to work with machines 
and tools to any considerable extent? 
Yes 2 No 


23. (If “Yes” to 22) what ones? | 


dis- | 
gruntled way and makes no ef- | 


their | 


25. 


. Can he 


nipulation? 

1 Handles machinery and _ tools 
well and seems to enjoy doing so 
Handles machinery and _ tools 
well but in a routine methodi- 
cal way 
Seems to like to work with ma- 
chinery and tools but is not 
very successful at it 
Is successful at handling ma- 
chinery and tools but dislikes 
such work 

5 Is unsuccessful at handling ma- 
chines and tools and dislikes 
such work 


(If “Yes” to 22) How well does he 
observe the health and safety regu- 
lations with respect to the use of 
the machines? 


. What kind of an attendance record 


has he maintained? 


1 Good 2 Fair 3 Poor 


. How important do you consider at- 


tendance as a factor affecting the 
youth’s job status? 
1 Unimportant : 
2 Important for affecting 
chance for advancement 
Important—for affecting secu- 
rity of tenure 
Important — for affecting wage 
status 
Important—other (Specify) -... 


. Has he demonstrated interest in his 


work? 
1 Yes 2 No 
be trusted to work alone 
without supervision? 


1 Yes 2 No 


. In what ways does he show an in- 


terest in the success of larger aspects 
of the business other than his im- 
mediate duties? 


1 In no ways 

2 Suggestions made 

3 Offer to help when needed 
4 Questioning employer 

5 Other (Specify) ............. 
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31. How do you regard the value of | General Comments: 

such larger interests? 

1 A desirable quality 

2 Valuable occasionally 

3 Would rather have employees 
do just what they are told 

4 Undesirable quality and _ not 
wanted at all 


. What are his prospects for being em- 
ployed with this concern for the next 
year? 

1 None 
2 Poor 
3 Fair 
4 Good 
5 Uncertain 


. Do you believe he has had the right 
kind of education, general or spe- 
cific, for this job? 

1 Yes 2 No 3 Unnecessary 


. If not for this job, for any job? 
1 Yes 2 No 


. In what way, if any, do you think 
the school could have made him a 
more valuable employee? 

1 None 


. Has this youth had any in-service 
training? (Describe) 


. Description of business: 


. Number of employees in total busi- 
ness: 
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APPENDIX III 


Instruments Used in Collecting Data From the Schools 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY BLANK 


OUTLINE FOR SECOND VISIT TO SCHOOLS 





The Occupational Adjustment Study 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY BLANK 





School 
IIE ign ence ssn bass soe suisbyclaniipacsctce tpconog dvnctceceeu eign ecg 
P. O. Address 

Supt. 

Person in charge of Follow-up 


Position 


: A. THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
. Indicate the grades (years of schooling) which are included in your 
secondary school by encircling the appropriate numbers below. 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


Note: The remaining items in this questionnaire are to be answered in terms of the secondary 
school as defined in Item 1. 


Average daily attendance during the last school year:...............-.----.-------.----+- 


3. Expenditures for running your secondary school during the last fiscal year, 
ie., total operation and maintenance costs exclusive of capital outlay and 


GI MIS isaac hen ce nce cas sascwenicdegnaen Natacastoitaachepoliinsssupsebtaroaiead 


. About the legal school district : 
(a) Approximate population (1940) 
(b) Approximate area in square miles 
(c) Name of the largest incorporated place within the school district 
(d) Population of this place , 
About the total school community (legal school district plus areas from 


which tuition students are drawn) : 
(a) Number of tuition students during the last school year 
(b) Approximate population (1940) of the total school community from 


which your secondary school draws its students: ...............-2.-..-.----+-+0000+ 
(c) Indicate the one or more of the following classifications which best 


describe your total school community. Number the ones which apply 
in order of applicability, 1, 2, 3 ’ 
éojdglieces Agricultural 

Industrial 

Commercial 

Surburban residential 

Independent residential 

Other (Specify) 


B. CHECK LIST OF GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


Note: This check list is not to be considered as an instrument for attempting 
to measure or evaluate the quality or effectiveness of the guidance pro- 
gram in a given school. It is simply a means of indicating the diversity 
of the guidance program which is being carried on. 
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R—Regular part of program 
O—Occasional and Incidental 


Instructions: In checking the following items please mark with an R those 
services which are a regular part of your guidance program and for 
which definite provisions are regularly made. Any services which are 
offered incidentally or only occasionally as the individual need arises 
should be marked with an 0. Leave blank those items which are not 
carried on at all. If no activities are carried on in a given area, check 


(~) the “none”. 





1. Are there try-out and exploratory 
courses of an educational and 
vocational nature provided? 
Samael a. General shop 
.......D. General science 

....¢, General language 
.....d. General mathematics 
.....@. Household Arts 
....f. Fine arts 
...g. None 
h 


. Other (Specify) 


2. Are there any extra-curricular 
activities carried on with empha- 
sis upon occupational guidance 
objectives ? 

...--.. School publications 
oeane b. Musical activities 
saneiniil ce. None 

aul d. Other (Specify) 


. Is provision made for specific job 
training? 

. Through regular subjects 
and curricula set up 
chiefly for such purpose. 

. Through a flexible system 
of providing a youth with 
vocational training for a 
specific job as the need for 
such arises, 

». Through a cooperative 
school-industry program. 

. Through cooperation with 
a government agency such 
as N.Y.A., W.P.A., ete. 

....@. None 
otic f. Other (Specify) ..-.............. 


4. What are the jobs specifically 
trained for? 
a, Typist 
-b. Stenographer 
. Stenotypist 
. Bookkeeper 
..e. Office Machines operator 
f, General office clerk 
.g. Receptionist 
..h. Cooks 
..i, Asst. to dietitian 
j. Asst. to household deco- 
rator 
. Retail selling 





..l. Merchandising 
m. Machinist 
n. Auto mechanic 
. Painter 
. Carpenter 
. Plumber 
. Electrician 
s. Cabinet-maker 
. Sheet-metal worker 
. Printer 
y. Draftsman 
y. General farmer 
. Specialist farmer 
y. None 
. Other (Specify) 


5. Does the school provide vocational 
skills aiming at occupational 
versatility rather than speciali- 
zation 
......&. In the handling of tools 

and machines for skilled 
occupations 
. In the handling of tools 
and machines for semi- 
skilled occupations 
+, In the general area of 
agriculture 
. In the general 
field 
.e. In the household arts area 
. In the fine arts area 
._g. None 
. Other (Specify) 


clerical 


6. Are regular credit classes in 
guidance provided ? 
......, Classes in the study of oc- 
cupational information 
sain b. Classes in the study of vo- 
cational civics 
..¢, Classes in the study of 
roblem of vocational ad- 
justment: problems of per- 
sonality relationships, how 
to get a job, economic 
and social problems of oc- 
cupational life, etc., rather 
than only occupational 
information or vocational 
civics, 
. Classes in “common prob- 
lems”: problems of ad- 
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justment in any area of | 10. What kind of individual counsel- 
living which are common provided ? 
to most youth. . For educational guidance 
....@. None ........D. For general school adjust- 
pdeaea f. Other (Specify) ment 
. For personal adjustment 
problems 
. For occupational adjust- 
ment 
. For combinations above 
: : wf. None 
7. Are there non-credit group guid- eee. Other (Specify) ....0000-.---- 
ance efforts? 
. Incidental heme-room pro- 
gram 
. Organized and supervised 
guidance program 11. Are there any placement activ- 
», Assembly programs ities carried on? 


. Special meetings with par- 
ticular classes as Fresh- 
men or Seniors 

. None 


_f. Other (Specify) 


. By the Principal 

. By regularly established 
placement offices 

. By vocational skill sub- 
ject teachers 

. None 

. Other (Specify) 


8. Are there any vocational con- 
ferences carried on? 12. What is the extent and nature of 
pesqaten a. With interested adults of records kept while the youth is 


the community 

. With outside specialists 
called in 

. None 


_d. Other (Specify) 


at school? 
. School marks 
. Census data 
. Anecdotal records 
. Objective achievement test 
data 
. Interest questionnaire re- 
sults 
. Mental ability ratings 
ated g. None 
.....h. Other (Specify) 


9. Is there individual counseling 
provided, and by whom? 


atarel a. Single specialist in school 


b. Specialist sent out by 
Supt.’s office 

. Teacher-counselors 

. Full-time counselors 

. Administrative officers of 
school: Principal, Asst. 
Principal, ete. 


.f. Academic subject teachers 


in connection with regu- 
lar classwork 

. Teachers of exploratory 
subjects in connection with 
regular work 

. Vocational subject teach- 
ers in connection with 
regular classwork 

. None 

j. Other (Specify) 





13. What use is made of the school 
records for guidance? 

Pe =: a. Guide pupils away from 
or out of particular pro- 
grams 

. Guide pupils into a pro- 
gram of studies 
>, Derive suggestions for oc- 
cupational guidance of the 
individual 
. Grouping of classes by 
ability or other criteria 
. Personal adjustment prob- 
lems 
. Home adjustment problems 
. None 
. Other (Specify) 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


is 





Are there any follow-up activ- 
ities carried on by the school? 
With which students? 
....&. Graduates only 
.......b. Both drop-outs and gradu- 
ates 
.c. Drop-outs only 
....d. None 
....e. Other (Specify) 
By what means.. 
.......&. By questionnaire 
.......b. By interviews with former 
students 
+. By interviews 
ployers 
. By individual counseling 
available to former stu- 
dents 
.......@. None carried on 
eel f. Other (Specify) .................. 


with em- 


If follow-up activities are car- 
ried on, what is their purpose? 
a. To help decide upon modi- 
fication of school program 
b. To help individual youth 
who are now out of school 
to adjust themselves 
c«. To help justify present 
practices 
d. To satisfy state depart- 
ment demands for certain 
data 
ees e. None carried on 


.......f. Other (Specify) 


Do any non-school agencies co- 
operate with the school in effect- 
ing better occupational adjust- 
ment? 
a. Service clubs (Rotary Ki- 
wanis, ete.) 
. State Employment Offices 
:. Lay councils for the school 
. Coordinating councils of 
community activities 
. Local business cooperating 
in a part-time work pro- 
gram 
.f, None 
x. Other youth-serving agen- 
cies (Specify) 2.00.2... ; 


‘ 
relationships been  estab- 
with the home on _ the 
future occupational 


Have 

lished 

problem of 

adjustment? 

.......&. Through school reports on 
individuals 

.......b. Through general school re- 
ports 





», By means of 
teacher meetings 
. By having parents call at 
school for conferences 
. By having teachers call at 
home 
. By having a 
home visitor 
...g. None 
-h. Other (Specify) 


specialist 


18. Have any studies been made of 


occupational opportunities in the 
local community labor market 
and if so, about what? (In which 
the school has participated or 
used the results.) 
....... Kinds of jobs available 
. Extent to which employ- 
ment is available 
+, Requirements, pay, work- 
ing conditions, etc., of 
these jobs 
. None 


. Other (Specify) 


. Does the school make any effort 


at providing a specific opportu- 
nities for pupil growth in self- 
control and self-direction for oc- 
cupational adjustment purposes ? 


.......-&. In general education 


Is there a program for making 
teachers aware of the problem of 
post-school occupational adjust- 
ment for school-leavers ? 
. Teacher meetings 
. Encouragement of gradu- 
ate work in this area 
. Definitely assigned teacher 
projects 
. None 
ee. Other (Specify) 


. Are any other miscellaneous serv- 


ices for guidance provided by the 
school? 

ie 2 a. Library materials 

-..-D. None 

cee ce. Other (Specify) 








The Occupational Adjustment Study 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


OUTLINE FOR SECOND VISIT TO SCHOOLS 


I. Use of the Inventories 
A. To whom are the inventories distributed * 
Graduates of (fill in years) 
2. Drop-outs of (fill in years). 
3. Was this a complete coverage or a a sampling?. 
. How many more returns are expected ?... eel 
5. Any suggestions for improvement of this ‘whose of the werk? 


ret ‘the following information 





First Year Third Year 
| D ‘ D 








Total on record 








To be followed uy; 








Not located 








Inv. distributed 














Inv. returned 














Fifth Year $ All Years 
ae T n D 





Total on record 

















| 

7 

To be followed up | 
Aa Atay 4g 

| 


Not located 











Inv. distributed 














Inv. returned 














B, What procedures were used in getting the forms out and back? 
(Write a complete description.) 
1. If any were sent by mail, 
a. Was a stamped, addressed return envelope used ? aacete heen 
b. Who did the typing, stuffing of envelopes, ete. 2.20.2... ceeeececeeseeceoceee 
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2. If any 


were sent by messengers, 
a. Who were the messengers and 
how were they picked? 


Median number of forms to 
be delivered per messenger. 
3. Were the inventories returned 
by mail or by messenger? 


a return envelope pro- 


Vv ae ? 
e. Ww as it stamped for return by 


3. What follow-up procedures were 


used to get maximum returns? 


. Who was in charge of the distri- 
bution of the inventories, and 
how was the work organized? 


5. Estimate of teacher time involved 


in setting up and carrying 
ei this phase of the work: 


. Suggestions for improvement of 
this phase of the Plan: 


. Which items presented difficul- 


ties in coding? 


. Were the code numbers written 
directly on the inventories? ........ 


. If the inventories were not filled 


out completely, which items gave 


difficulty ? 


. How omitted the 


item ? 


many wages 


. Estimate of teacher time involved 
in setting up and carrying 
through this phase of the work: 





II. Use of the Record Cards 


A. 


Recording of school data along 


the top. 


l. 


. For 


Who transferred the data from 
the permanent records to the 
cards? 


which students were these 
data recorded on the cards? 
..& For all students 
followed up. 
..b. Only for those who re- 
turned their -inventories. 


being 


3. Which data called for along the 


top were not available? 


. Which data called for along the 


top were available but not re- 
corded on the cards? .................... 


5. Estimate of time required per 


card to transcribe these data 
from the permanent records:.... 


. Suggestions for improvement of 


this part of the Plan: 





. Recording the data from the In- 


ventories on the Cards. 


. Who transcribed the data to the 


cards? 


2. Was this done 


..a. as the inventories came 
in, or 


ncaa b. after they were all in? 


3. Were the inventories 


coat a. coded before transcription, 
or 

b. coded and transcribed 
operation ? 


in one 


. Were any checks made on the ac- 


curacy of the coding and trans- 
cription ? 


. Estimate of the time involved in 


this part of the work: 








1941] 
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6. Suggestions for improving this 
part of the Plan:.................+- 


. Tabulation of results. 
. Procedures used in making the 
tabulations? 


. How were the tabulations made? 
a. From the inventories. 
ainda b. From the cards. 


. Who did the actual counting and 
listing? 


3. Were the tables to be run set 
up in advance? 





. Who was in charge of this work 
and how was it organized? 








5. Estimate of time involved in run- 
ning the tables: .........-.--..---.-:+--- 





3. Suggestions for improving this 





. Results of the tabulations made. 


. Secure a copy of all tables which 
have been run. 


. What interesting facts about 
your school-leavers have you un- 
covered ? 





3. Do any of the tabulations seem 
to have special implications for 
YORE GEIL T  csncnssencisscacsssnestesnsitacese 





. Use of the Follow-up Interviews 


A. Getting the interviews 


. How was the sample to be in- 
terviewed selected? ......................- 





. How many were included in the 
sample? 


3. How were the appointments 
made ? 
. How many refusals were there? 





5. Were there difficulties because 
of broken appointments? 











B. Conducting the interviews 


1. Where were the interviews held? 





2. How many interviews have been 
completed ? 


3. Who did the interviewing? ........ 





. What training was given the in- 
terviewers ? 





5. Estimate of time required per in- 
CURIE So ccctgiriitinicinipicnninbintaelannss 


. Suggestions for improvement of 
this part of the Plan: ................ 


. Results of the interviews 


. What use has been made of the 
information gathered in the in- 


. Do the interviews seem to give 
information of value beyond what 
came from the inventories? 





. Did the interviewers recognize 
any personal benefits in the way 
of additional understandings? .... 

4. What has been the reaction of the 
youth to the interviews? 





5. Suggestions for improvement of 
this part of the Pian: 








V. Use of the Employer Interviews 
A. Getting the interviews 


1. How was the sample to be inter- 
viewed selected? 
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2. Does the 


3. Did 


2. How many were included in the 
sample ? 


3. How 


made ? 


. Were there any refusals or diffi- 
culties here? ........ 


. Conducting the interviews. 


. How many interviews have been 
completed 7 : 


. Where were the interviews held? 


. What training was given the in- 
terviewers ? Labesaresses 


. Estimate of time required per in- 
terview : Sipnensanisoeletaniatiac tat 


j. Suggestions for improvement: .... 


tesults of the interviews 


. What has been the reaction of 
the employers to the interviews ? 


information collected 
seem to be of value to the school? 


the interviewers recognize 
any personal benefits in the way 
of additional understandings? .... 


. Have the interviews stimulated 
additional interest on the part of 
the employers in what the school 
is trying to do in the way of 
preparation for work? hooks 








VI. Recapitulation pn use of teachers 
and students in the Plan. 


A. Students were used to: 


...1l. Help plan follow-up pro- 
gram. 
.2. Help prepare master lists. 
. Check on addresses. 
. Help compose letter. 
. Cut stencils. 
.6. Mimeograph letter. 
7, Address envelopes. 
8. Stuff envelopes. 
9. Deliver inventories. 
. Return inventories. 
. Keep record of returns. 
- Follow up non-returns. 
. Transcribe school data to 
record cards. 
14. Code the inventories. 


. Transcribe inventory data 


to record cards. 

. Act as “counters” in tabu- 
lating. 

. Take charge of tabulations. 


VII. General appraisal of the Plan. 


A. By the Principal for the school 
as a whole. 
1. What is your reaction to 


. Are you planning any changes 
in your school program as a re- 
sult of using the follow-up pro- 


. By the person in charge as to 
the details of operation. 


to the 


1. What is your reaction 
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Orders for Follow-up Materials 


Schools Placing Quantity 
1940-41 
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Schools Placing Quantity Orders for Follow-up Materials 


ALABAMA 
** Mobile 
Murphy High School 


Weogufka 


ARIZONA 
Yuma* 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith 
Van Buren 
Wilson 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 
Big Pine 
Fortuna 
Hayward 
Hilmar 
Hollister* 
Pasadena—Junior College 
Salinas 
San Juan Capistrano 
Santa Barbara 
Woodland 
Yuba City 


COLORADO 
Fort Morgan 
Grand Junction 
Greeley 


CONNECTICUT 
Darien 
Hartford 
State Dept. of Education 
New Britian* 
Wallingford 


FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 


Gainesville 
Laboratory High School 


GEORGIA 
Rome 


ILLINOIS 
Blue Island 
Carbondale 
Chapin 
Charleston 

**Cuba 


1940-41 


ILLINOIS (Continued) 
**Des Plaines 
Elgin 
Franklin Grove 
yrand Tower 
Harvey 
Maywood 
Proviso Township 
**Morrison 
Palatine 
Rock Island 
Staunton 
Thebes 


INDIANA 
Bedford 
**Indianapolis 


Warren Central High School 


High School 
**Martinsville 
Whiting 


IOWA 
Indianola 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Burns 
Douglas* 
Halstead 
Hoisington 
Leavenworth 
Immaculata High School 
Smith Center 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
John McDonogh H. 8. 


MAINE 
Buckfield 
North Bridgton 
Bridgton Academy 
Portland 
Cheverus Classical H. 8. 
**Saco 
Thornton Academy 
West Lebanon 
Lebanon Academy 


MARYLAND | 
**Catonsville 
**Greensboro 





1941 


MARYLAND (Continued) 
Havre de Grace 
Helen* 

Lothian 
Towson 


MASSACHUSETTS 
** Abington 
**Attleboro 
Hanover* 
**Hingham 
**Holden 
North Adams 
Orange 
Springfield 
West Boyleston 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Cooley High School* 
Northwestern High School 
Fennville 
Grand Haven 
Stanton 


MINNESOTA 
Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 
Merigold 


MISSOURI 
Cardwell 
Dexter 
Kirkwood 
Ursuline Academy 
Maryville 
St. Joseph 
Central High School 
St. Louis County 
Fairview High School 
Normandy High School 
Warrensburg 
Laboratory School 
Webster Groves 


MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Browning 
Great Falls 


NEVADA 
Tonopah 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
West Lebanon 


NEW JERSEY 

Boonton 
**Dumont 
**Freehold 
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NEW JERSEY (Continued) 
**Glassboro 
Kearney* 
**Montclair 
Newark 
Barringer High School 
North Plainfield 
**Ocean Grove 
Rumson 
**Springfield 
Regional High School 


NEW MEXICO 
Gallup 
Grants 


NEW YORK 
**Bay Shore 
Bellmore 
Canton 
Central Valley 
Chappaqua 
Chester 
Clyde* 
Coeymans 
East Setauket 
Ebenezer 
Hamilton 
**Henrietta 
Hinsdale 
**Lake Placid 
Le Roy 
Mamaroneck 
Ogdensburg* 
Poughkeepsie 
Red Hook* 
Skaneateles 
Springville 
Wallkill 
Windham 


NORTH CAROLINA 
**Charlotte 
Wilmington 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Park River 


OHIO 
Akron 
**Buchtel High School 
**Kenmore High School 
Cincinnati 
Douglas High School 
Our Lady of Mercy High School 
**Withrow High School 
Cleveland 
**Cuyahoga Heights High School 
East High School 
**John Marshall High School 
Lincoln High School 
West High School 
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OHIO (Continued) 


Columbus ; 

South High School 
Kenton 
North Canton 
Ravenna 


Ravenna Township High School 


**Ursuline High School 
Wooster 
Youngstown 

South High School 


OKLAHOMA 
Norman 
Tulsa 
Will Rogers High School 
Wewoka 


OREGON 
Eugene County 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bangor 
**Boswell 
**Bradford 
East Stroudsburg 
**Erie 
Lawrence Park High School 
Greensburg* 
Harrisburg 
John Harris High School 
** Jefferson 
Jersey Shore 
Lampeter 
Lebanon 
So. Lebanon Township H. 
Maytown 
Pine Grove 
Pittsburgh 
St. Roselia High 
**Somerset 
Wallingford 
Yeadon 


School 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
**Central High School 
**Classical High School 
**Hope High School 
**Mt. Pleasant High School 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson 
Charleston* 


S. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


Columbia 
**McColl 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Madison 


TENNESSEE 
**Kingsport 


TEXAS 
**McColl 
Dallas 
Forest Avenue High School 
North High School 
Technical High School 
Terrill 


UTAH 
Sandy 


VERMONT 
Barre 
Montpelier 

**Winooski 


VIRGINIA 
Fairfax* 
Middlebrook 
Portsmouth 


WASHINGTON 
Edwall 
Lake Stevens 
Longview 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Blacksville 


WISCONSIN 
Chilton 
Madison 
Central Senior High School 
Mayville 
Neenah 
Racine 
St. Catherine High School 
Richland Center 
Superior 
Central High School 
Fast High School 


*Ordered Follow-up Record Cards only. 


**Were visited by staff members. 
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43 
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Connecticut, 29 
Co-operation, student, 16 
Co-ordinators, state, 34 
Correlation, 77, 82, 83-84 
Counseling, 8, 10, 18, 28, 55, 56, 68; 
personal, 39 
Counselor, 21 
Courses, 9, 10, 11, 14-15, 17; 
literature, 22; 
modification in, 15; 
new, 13; 
occupational information, 57; 
of study, 30; 
practical arts, 22; 
problems of democracy, 16; 
review, 12; 
skill, 13, 57; 
trade, 12 
Criteria of adjustment, 29 
Curriculum, 9, 11, 16, 65; 
academic, 14; 
commercial, 14, 15; 
general, 12; 
home economics, 26; 
material, 7, 29; 
secondary-school 4; 
revision, 13 


Data, 11, 26, 30, 40, 52, 57; 
analysis of, 25, 30, 51, 64, 73-78; 
assembling and transferring 

school, 61-65; 
coding, 63-64; 
collecting group, 83; 
collection of, 26, 30, 49, 50; 
follow-up, 42, 65; 
gathered, 72; 
sorting and tabulating, 31; 
tabulation and analysis of 43, 58, 
65-69 


Deans of boys, 67 
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Defense, 4, 12; 
industries, 13; 
training program, 13 

Democracy, preservation 
provement of, 4 

Development, professional, 7 

Diagrams, scatter, 72, 74-75 

Dictating machines, 14 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 82 

Discussion, 19; 
class, 17; 

Group Project, 34; 

Distribution, geographic, 36, 37, 42 

Drop-outs, 23, 30, 62, 70 

Duplications, elimination of, 58 

Duties, 15, 18, 23 

Employee, 17; 
difficulty with fellow, 16 

Employers, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 21, 

22, 26, 30, 32, 42, 82; 
arranging interview with, 60-61; 
co-operate, 59; how received by, 21; 
initial impression on, stressed, 17; 
interview schedule, 12, 21, 32, 35, 
43, 61, 70; 
sample of, 70; 
selecting the sample of, 59-60 

Employment, 16, 19, 20, 30, 54, 58, 
65, 81-82; 
initial, 10; 
part-time, 52, 77; 
service, 19, 20; 

English, 24 

Evaluate, 7, 27, 28, 43, 58 

Examinations, College Entrance 
Board, 10 

Expenditures, per-pupil, 36-37, 40, 42 

Experience, 13, 14; 
actual, 11; 
professional, 7; 
learning, 16; 
occupational, 8 

Expression, oral, 14 


and im- 


Faculty, 9, 11, 15, 18, 23; 
meetings, 26, 27, 50; 
professional growth of, 26; 
project, 27; 
Follow-up, file, 62 
interview, 27, 77 
interview Schedule, 13, 31, 35, 58, 
68 
letters, 49 
plan, 22, 28, 32, 33, 34, 38, 40, 41, 
42, 50, 52, 62, 71 
plan, introducing, 35 
procedures, 5, 13, 26 
program, 8, 9, 23, 35, 37, 43 


programs, cautions for, 51 
Record Card, 8, 21, 31, 35, 43, 61, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70 
returns, 13 
study, 5, 8, 9, 11, 13, 17, 19, 
25, 27, 30, 65, 67 
study, occupational, 15 
survey, 8, 9, 11, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23, 
24, 27, 28 
techniques, 26 
work, 41 
Foreign language, 24 
Foreman, 15 
Forms, 4, 8, 12, 17, 27, 30, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 41, 49, 52, 61, 82 
interview, 71 
quantity used, 35, 42 
returned, 20 
Forums, publie, 25 
General Education Board, 29, 32 
Getting along with others, 12 
Graduates, 4, 9, 10, 14, 24, 30, 62, 70 
commercial, 13, 14, 21, 57 
Group, college, 19 
home-room, 19 
sample, 31 
special, 58 
study-hall, 44 
undecided, 19 
Growth, professional, 26 
Guidance, 8, 17, 18, 22, 26, 
35, 40, 50, 73 
directors of, 34, 47, 50, 56, 63, 67 
group, 16-18 
individual, 32 
occupational, 41 
programs, 17, 26, 39 
vocational, 16 


27, 28, 


Handcraft, 23 
Ilome reom, 17, 
Hostess, 11 
Housework, 54 


Implementation Commission, 29, 
Implications, 8, 66, 67, 79 
Industrial arts, 12, 23 
Industries, 38 
Information, 53 
confidential, 51 
interesting items, 48 
occupational, 10 
school-leaving, 62 
ways Of use of, 18 
Innovations, 40 
Instruction, 10-11 
in answering the telephone, 15 
new methods of, 14 
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Instruments, 68 
revisions of, 42 
survey, 29 
used, 43 
validity and reliability of, 73-74 
Interests, 18 
Interviewers, 57-58, 71, 73-74, 
selection and training of, 30 
Interviews, 21, 26, 28, 31, 32, 52, 
71, 82 
arranging for, 55-57 
schedule, 42, 81 
schedule, purpose of, 58 
employer, 11-15 
giving direction to the, 57-58 
repeat, 79 
youth, 70 
Inventories, 24, 25 
filling out and returning, 44, 47-49 
how distributed, 31, 43-47, 50 
returned, 50 
Investigation, 29, 30 
purpose of, 71 
reliability, 55 
Items, 30, 32 
reduced, 58 


Job, 4, 8, 11, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 


23, 26, 30, 32, 54, 58, 59, 80, 82 
preparation class, 17 
clerical and sales, 22 
reason for release from, 16 


Judgment, employers, 12 


Labor market, 21 
local, 15 

Leadership, 4 

Lecture, 15 

Life out of school, 7 


Machine operation, routine, 13 
Manual, The, 5, 8, 32, 34, 35, 56, 58, 
59, 61, 66, 72, 74 
Marines, enlistment in, 54 
Mathematics, 23 
business, 24 
consumers, 12 
department, 11-12 


Mechanical drawing, 13, 22 

Median, 76, 81 

Merchants, 10 

Messengers, student, 16-17 

Metal trades, 13 

Metalwork, 13, 23 

Military service, 54 

Mistakes, avoiding administrative, 50 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 34 
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National Committee on Co-ordination 
of Secondary Education, 8 
Navy, enlistment in, 54 
Needs, 10, 11, 13, 
individuals, 32 
local, 9 
post-school, of youth, 4 
New England, 11 
New Jersey, 29 
NYA, 13, 23, 50, 52, 62 


Objectives of the study, 8, 29, 33 
Occupational adjustment, 4, 5, 8, 9, 

10, 17, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 57 
Occupational Adjustment and the 

School, 30 
Occupational preparation, 41 
Occupations, 10, 18, 26, 52 

class in, 39 

expected, 58 

study of, 18 

youths’, 82 
Occupations magazine, 33 
Opportunities, employment, 7, 22, 27 
Outcomes discussed, 42 

evaluating, 22 


Parent-Teacher Association, 26 
Pearson “r,” 77 
Personnel manager, 14, 15 
Physics, 24 
Placement, 19, 26, 32, 39, 53, 68 
officer, 21 
policy, 19, 24 
program, 28 
service, 19-20, 21, 22 
Post-School Inventory, 10, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 20, 24, 26, 27, 30, 35, 43, 
44, 48, 51, 53, 55, 58, 61, 62, 66, 68, 
70, 71, 72, 74, 76, 77, 78, 82, 83, 84 
reliability of, 52 
Print shop, 23 
Problems of Democracy, 46, 48 
Procedures recommended, 50-51 
Professional development, 28 
growth, 50 
Program 10, 13, 
co-operative work-training, 13 
industrial arts, 11 
school 30 
shop, 11 
vocational training, 13 
Publicity, 33, 34, 35, 42 
Public speaking, 14 
Purpose of the study, 9, 29 
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Questionnaire, 8, 30, 31, 42, 52, 70, 
71-72, 74, 77, 82, 83, 84 
interview technique, 80 


Readers, discriminating, 22 
Reading, fundamentals of, 15 
Recommendations, 10, 67-70 
basis of, 43 
Record, cumulative follow-up, 62, 68 
Relationship, school-ceommunity, 24, 
28 
Releases, newspaper, 33 
Reliabilities of items, 78-84 
of the instruments, 30 
Report, final, 11, 
progress, 40 
Responses, cause of variation in, 
79-82 
sroup, 77, 79 
paired, 74-76 
registering, 72 
Restaurant, 11 
Result, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
of survey, 8, 18, 28, 
use of, 18 
Retail selling, 9, 10, 28 
fevision, 5, 15, 43, 58-59 
basis of, 33, 41 
in the inventory, 51-55 
purpose of, 55 


Salary, 16 
Salesmanship, 10 
Sample, group, 35, 
of schools, 8, 40 
selected, 40, 55-57 
when chosen, 36 
Schedule, Employer-Interview, 12, 
20, 32, 35, 43, 61, 70 


School and Community Blank, 35, 36, 
41 


School-leavers, 4, 7, 10, 13, 15, 21, 
26, 29, 30, 32, 62, 70 

Schools, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18 
authorities, 14 
committee, 11 
kind of, selected, 36-37 
practices, 7, 29 
practices, evaluated, 22 
characteristic of the, program, 36 

description of, 72-73 

number of, entering the study, 42 
participating, 8, 9, 21, 24, 33, 34, 
35, 66, 68 
rating of, 39-40 


selected for special study, 36 
size of, in study, 38 
Score, median, 12 
Selective Service Act, 54 
Self-confidence, 14 
Self-improvement, 27 
Simplification of Post-School Inven- 
tory, 52 
Skills, 12, 13, 
vocational, 15 
Social Security number, 53 
Sorting, 66 
Special studies, director of, 56, 67 
Sponsor, 8 
Staff, 9, 30 
central, 8 
State departments of education, 34 
Students, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
18, 30, 83 
assistants, 66 
commercial, 49, 60, 66, 67 
former, 46, 56, 58, 71 
former, in number in group, 83 
messengers, 16, 48, 49, 50 
non-academic, 10, 29 
non-college, 25 
participation by, 16 
sample of former, 42 
Study, organizing the, 49-50 
questionnaire, 29 
Subjects, academic, 15, 24 
Supervision, competent, needed, 51 
Survey, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 24, 26, 27, 
29, 32 
findings of the, 43-70 
occupational, 10 
plan of, 8 
population of communities in, 39, 
42 
results of, 18, 19 


Tables, 36-41, 72, 75-80, 83 
Tabulations, 32 
how made, 31 
when performed, 42 
Taxpayers, 24, 25 
Teachers, 15, 17, 18, 24, 25, 50, 56 
assistants, 66 
commercial, 27, 57, 60 
home-rcom, 46, 47, 49, 62, 70 
Technique, interview-interview, 83 
Technique, questionnaire-interview, 
80, 83 
Theory, implement, 29 
Trade course, 12 
Tradition, 9 
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Training, 10, 12, 27 
apprenticeship, 54 
future typists, 14 
industrial, 11 
in poise and oral expression, 14 
program, defense, 13 
school, 13 
student, 23 
vocational, 12, 23, 41 


Transcribing machines, 14 
Tuition, 37, 40, 42 


Unemployment, 77 

United Press Radio Service, 34 
Units of study, 19 

U. S. Employment Service, 82 


Visits, made, 40, 41, 42, 64, 65 

purpose, 40-41 

revealed, 67 

second, 42, 51 

with the youth, 24 

schedule of the days, 41 
Vocational civies, 46 
Vocational Guidance Association, 34 
Vocational skill, lack of, 15 
Vocations, 17, 27 


Wages, 18, 65, 82 
Waitresses, 10 
Ways of behaving, 57-58 


INDEX 


Woodworking, 13, 23 
Work, 8, 10, 17, 19, 26 
Easily with strangers, 14 
electrical, 13 
history, 53-54 
preparation classes, 10 
preparing the youth for, 26 
secondary-school, 14 
stenographic, 14 
Workers, 12, 20 
beginning, 16 
guidance, 18 
skilled, 12 


WPA, 52 
Writing, fundamentals of, 15 


Youth, 4, 7, 8, 10, 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
24, 25, 26, 30, 32, 35, 53, 55, 60, 
62, 72, 77, 78, 80 
at work, 23 
immature, 13 
in school, 8 
Interview Blank, 30, 31, 43, 83 
meeting needs of, 28 
out-of-school, 4, 7, 8, 10, 71 
placement and counseling of, 31 
post-school, 31 
responses of, 74 
sample of, 56, 58, 59, 70, 71, 73-74 
interviewed, 73 
needs, 7 
unemployed, 57 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
Calendar 


November 
1 Annual meeting of the National School Cafeteria Association, San 


Antonio, Texas. 

National Book Week. Information and material may be secured from 

Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Annual State Meeting of the Secondary-School Principals of Iowa, 

Des Moines. 

Thirty-seventh annual Secondary-School 

Illinois, Urbana. 

Annual Fall Meeting of the Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals 

Association, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

American Education Week. Manuals for each of the four levels of educa- 

tion, kindergarten to senior high school, can be secured from the 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 

ington, D. C., fifty cents for the set. 

Annual meeting of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 

Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

Annual membership campaign of the American Junior Red Cross. 

Mississippi State Meeting of Secondary-School Principals, Jackson. 

The Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education, Atlanta, Georgia, 

Amsley Hotel. 

National Council for the Social Studies Annual Meeting in Indian- 

apolis, Indiana. Information from the Council, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 

20-22 Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Atlanta, Georgia. Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel. Informa- 
tion from the Council, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


2-8 


6 
Conference, University of 


10-13 


11-30 
12-13 
13-15 


20-22 


December 

3-5 Fifth Annual School Broadcast Conference and Citations for Outstand- 

ing School Radio Programs, Chicago, Illinois. 

9-10 Annual meeting of the National Association of Directors of Vocational 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

10-13 Annual Convention of the American Vocational Association, Boston, 

Massachusetts, 

Annual meeting of the American Association of Geographers, Head- 

quarters, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City. 

Forty-fourth annual convention of the National Business Teachers 

Association, Chicago, Headquarters, Hotel Sherman. 

29-31 Fifty-seventh Annual holiday conference of the N. Y. State Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Syracuse. Headquarters Onondaga Hotel. 

29-31 Pan-American League Triennial Conference, Miami, Florida. 

30-Jan. 2 Annual! meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 

Headquarters, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City. 


29-30 


29-31 


February 
21-26 The Twenty-sixth Annual Winter Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, San Francisco, California. Head- 


quarters Hotel, St. Francis. 
21-26 Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administra- 


tors, San Francisco, California. 
26-28 Annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 


Los Angeles, California. 


March 


6-7 North Texas State Teachers and Secondary-School Principals As- 


sociation Convention, Dallas, Texas. Theme: Educating for Richer 
Ways of Living. 
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EpucatTIion, A SoctaL PRivitEcE—The social institution with which most 
of us are especially concerned is the school itself. There is nothing quite like 
our American public school system anywhere in the world. It typifies, perhaps 
better than any other institution, our philosophy of equal opportunity. We 
have not, however, made our public sufficiently uware of the great accomplish- 
ments of the public schools. Further, many college students in state universi- 
ties are wholly unmindful of the fact that their payments in fees usually 
represent only a small part of the actual cost of their education to the state. 
We need to develop a keener appreciation of the benefits of public education, an 
appreciation which will cause the recipients of these benefits to feel an obli- 
gation to repay society in service of some kind. Our teachers in training, for 
example, should feel an obligation to improve the life of the community in 
which they teach. Doctors, educated at public expense, should think through 
the responsibility which they have for improving public health. Every person 
who has enjoyed the privileges of a public education must think seriously about 
his obligation to repay society for the privilege. 

The school as an institution must also subject itself to a critical self- 
examination. Have we done enough to make our students intelligent consumers 
of goods and services? Have we guided our boys and girls to a keener under- 
standing of their own abilities and the roles that they might play in the 
world? Have they learned, through discussion and forums, to disagree without 
being disagreeable? Have we made our boys and girls intellectually curious, 
given them ways and methods of continued learning? These questions suggest 
a more significant role for our public school system. Is it willing to take on a 
new responsibility as a co-ordinating and liaison center for all educational 
activities within the community? Should the school be a focus of activity in- 
volving conservation of natural resources, the improvement of library facilities 
within a community, improving recreational opportunities, serving as a center 
for the guidance of all youth—both in and out of school?—By Edgar Dale, in 
the Ohio State University News Letter, May, 1941. 

Laws AFFECTING SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES—Twenty-one 
States have laws which expressly provide for the establishment of school 
libraries, the U. S. Office of Education reports in a recent publication entitled 
“Laws Affecting School Libraries.” But some of these same States make no 
legal provision for support of school libraries after they are established. A 
summary of the school library legislation for all States reports laws either 
compulsory or optional for establishment of school libraries in the following 
States: Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland. 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In Maryland, New York, and Tennessee, legal responsibility for establish- 
ment of school libraries rests with the 1esidents of the local school district. The 
State or county chief school officer in Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin 
has this legal authority. School districts in Delaware, Minnesota, and New 
Jersey, and the governing body of local school districts in the remaining States 
have the right to establish school libraries. The U. S. Office of Education points 
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out that any school district may provide library service through general legal 
powers vested in governing bodies or school districts. However, many districts 
are unable to do so because of lack of funds. 


FitMs To Latin AMERICA—The Motion Picture Section of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the Ameri- 
can Republics of the Council of National Defense is planning to distribute 
non-theatrically 16-mm. film throughout Latin America. Distribution will be 
handled by representatives in the various embassies and by other government 
agents. Part of this film will be produced for this purpose, and the balance of 
the program will come from existing documentary, educational, commercial and 
major studio films from one to five reels in length. The Motion Pictures Sec- 
tion’s first objective is to send film from this country to Latin America. When 
this program is well under way it will tend to reverse the process and distribute 
Latin American non-theatrical films throughout the United States. The Section 
is still involved in the preliminaries of the first stage, and it will thus be some 
time before Latin American films will be available for secondary-school dis- 
tribution in this country. Communications and inquiries should be addressed to 
Armand Deutsch, Assistant Director of Production, Motion Picture Section, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

INTERESTING Facts ABouT THE RAILROADS—Two-thirds of the accidents 
at highway-railroad grade crossings in 1940 took place when weather condi- 
tions were described as “clear.” Thirty-five per cent of the total number of 
accidents involving motor vehicles at highway-railroad grade crossings in 
1940, resulted from motor vehicles running into the side of trains. Approxi- 
mately one-half of all accidents at highway-railroad grade crossings in 1940 
took place in the four months period October-January. More highway-railroad 
grade crossing accidents took place on Saturday and fewer on Sunday in 1940 
than on other days of the week. More highway-railroad grade crossing accidents 
took place in Illinois in 1940 than in any other state, with Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan ranking next in the order named. A passenger traveling on a train 
is now nearly three times as safe as one who traveled in 1893. Railroads of 
the United States and Canada have transported billions of pounds of high ex- 
plosives in the past fourteen years without a fatality. Fatalities due to high- 
way-railroad grade crossing accidents in 1940 constituted only 4.62 per cent 
of the total number of fatalities resulting from all classes of motor vehicle 
accidents throughout the United States. More than ten thousand drivers of 
Railway Express Agency trucks were recently honored for their “no accident” 
record in 1940. The first all steel passenger coach was introduced in 1906. 


Jos REQUIREMENTS ANALYSED—More than half of 4,740 occupations, in 
which are a majority of the nation’s gainfully employed persons, have no 
formal educational requirements, according to on-the-spot analyses by the Job 
Equivalents Project, United States Employment Service. Eleven per cent of 
the remaining occupations require a grammar-schoo] education; the same 
proportion, a secondary-school education; and one per cent, college. Twenty- 
two per cent require some education, but the amount specified varies widely 
among different employers. Previous experience is a requirement in two-thirds; 
nine out of ten require some training on the job; and in half the instances this 
training is given in one week or less. In ten per cent of the occupations, train- 
ing could be obtained in periods varying from one week to one month; in 15 
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per cent from one to six months; and in only four per cent did it take more 
than six months. 

Of special interest is the fact that only about a quarter of occupations are 
open to girls or women. The highly mechanized state of modern civilization is 
reflected in the large proportion of occupations (about half) requiring the use 
of tools or machines. The proportion of occupations requiring fine accuracy 
also seems impressively large. That nearly a third of occupations are repetitive 
in nature may appear somewhat less than might be expected unless it is kept 
in mind that the table lists occupations, not workers. Common sense and ob- 
servation suggests that repetitive jobs are among those employing the large 
numbers of people.—American Council on Education. 

ANALYZING PRopAGANDA—The storm of propagandas—in print, by air, by 
deed, by whisper—leaves the average American more than a little bewildered. 
What propagandas should he believe? What propagandas serve the best in- 
terests of the United States and of its citizens? What propagandas—some of 
them very subtle—are calculated to undermine the democratic way of life? 
Without sound rules of thumb to guide them, too many come to that futile 
conclusion: “You can’t believe anything!” Such a cynical viewpoint is far short 
of the truth. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 211-4th Avenue, New York City, 
offers a positive way for citizens to determine the issues underlying propa- 
gandas and to reach workable decisions for themselves. The Institute furnishes 
its subscriber-members with readable reports on events, agencies, techniques, 
devices, and phychological processes utilized in the formation of public opinion. 
It shows how to evaluate propaganda in terms of whether or not it conforms to 
democratic principles and practices. 

It is a non-profit organization conducted under the supervision of a Board 
of Directors drawn from leading schools and universities. Its purpose is to 
develop public understanding of the propaganda methods used in shaping 
public opinion. The funds of the Institute have come through grants from the 
Good Will Fund, established by the late Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, 
and the Whitney Foundation, through donations from other groups and in- 
dividuals, and through annual dues of its subscriber-members and the sale of 
its publications. It is now in process of becoming self-sustaining. 

To carry out its program, the Institute has developed publications and 
services which interpret its methods and findings to individual subscriber- 
members and also meet the needs of group discussion leaders, writers, and 
teachers. Designed to make its findings easy to use, the services of the Insti- 
tute are five-fold. 1. Propaganda Analysis bulletins, (monthly) widely read by 
business, professional, trade union, and governmental leaders, and used in 
more than 3,000 high schools and colleges and by 2,500 adult study groups; 
2. Decide-For-Yourself Packets (monthly) answering a wide-spread desire to 
come into direct contact with representative propaganda materials; 3. Special 
Studies, sponsoring the publication of such books as THE FINE ART OF 
PROPAGANDA and re-issues its bulletins in the form of bound volumes; 4. 
Speaker’s Bureau; and 5. Program and Curriculum Services, aiding in the - 
development of special propaganda analysis programs and of curriculums for 
use in secondary schools, colleges, and adult study groups. 

TRAINING Tax ASSESSORS AND BoarD SECRETARIES—Two new fields of in- 
service training have been started on an experimental basis for tax assessors 
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and school board secretaries in various sections of Pennsylvania by the Public 
Service Institute, a unit of the Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The inception of these new programs came from various groups 
and persons interested in rendering service to local government. Outstanding 
leaders in the tax and assessment fields have collaborated in presenting mate- 
rial and formulating plans for this program. Training classes for local assess- 
ors are being held in various centers of the State, for periods of six to eight 
weeks. The instruction is being given once each week, and each session is for 
three hours. The Public Service Institute has worked in conjunction and in 
co-operation with the County Commissioners located in the counties where the 
training is made available. 

Such topics as assessment in Pennsylvania, assessing urban real property, 
procedure in assessing rural real property, assessment of personal property and 
occupations, revision, equalization and appeals, and the County Commissioners’ 
part in assessments, are being studied in the new course. The manual that is 
given to each assessor who enrolls in the training service was prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Government Administration Service, at the Pennsylvania State 
College, and the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

MEN IN Nursing—The American Nurses’ Association reports in its maga- 
zine Professional Nursing that approximately 2% of all nurses, graduates and 
students are men. It further states that 68 schools of nursing accept men 
students. Four of these are exclusively for men. General admission require- 
ments of nursing schools are the same for men as for women. Fields in which 
men nurses are most active are private duty nursing; institutional nursing 
where they serve in such capacities as staff nurses, head nurses, supervisors 
and superintendents of nurses, teachers and supervisors of men attendants, and 
nurses in federal and state prisons; nursing education where these hold such 
positions as instructors and educational directors in schools of nursing for 
men and in hospitals offering graduates courses in psychiatric nursing; in 
dustrial nursing where they render first aid service, meet emergencies and 
develop programs of health training for the workers and their families; Red 
Cross nursing; and in time of a national emergency be appointed as medical 
technologists in the medical departments of the Army and Navy. 

For the country as a whole, the Association estimated that there are 
more than 5,000 men nurses out of a total of over 300,000. A break-down of the 
1940 membership of the Association (167,201 graduate registered nurses) shows 
that 45.4% are engaged in private duty, 38% in institutional duty, 9% in 
public health, 4% inactive and 3.6% in other fields. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS IN 46 Starrs Now—A newly issued report of the AMERI- 
CAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION indicates that free textbooks are now provided in 
46 states, in addition to the District of Columbia. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor comments as follows: The survey showed a strong trend toward free 
textbooks. . . . Only two states—South Carolina and Oklahoma—have no 
tcneral provision for free textbooks, although South Carolina has a statewide 
rental s)stem. Fourteen states, including Kansas, have optional laws. The 
remainder have mandatory statutes. . . . California goes the farthest of 
any state in manufacturing its own textbooks in a state-owned printing plant. 
Fourteen states have state 


It supplies them to pupils without charge. . . 
administered systems, with textbooks owned by the state rather than by the 
local school units, In 11 of these the state selects, purchases, and distributes 
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the textbooks. In the other three, school books are selected by the local districts. 
Under most state purchase plans, a special textbook division of the department 
of education administers the law. 'Texas spends $3,000,000 a year on books. 

SpanIsH Stupres—A survey by Dr. William C. Zellars of the FLORIDA 
SoUTHERN COLLEGE reveals that today in 121 universities, 36,641 students are 
learning the language of our southern neighbors. This represents an average 
increase of 47 per cent over the last academic year. Nor are college under- 
graduates the only students of Spanish. Many secondary schools in recent 
years have included Spanish in their curriculums. There are literally tens of 
thousands of study clubs over the country among persons not attending school, 
which are devoted to the language of the conquistadores. 

APPRECIATING DEMOCRACY—THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Southern Section, 408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California, has pre- 
pared and are distributing a 25-page mimeographed bulletin, Appreciating 
Democracy, as an aid to teachers in meeting the added responsibilities which 
they face in these days of national emergency. The material had been origin- 
ally prepared for use in the local county schools. The national consideration 
of a general outline by problems and suggested problems provides an excellent 
guide as a unit of work for pupils in social studies courses in the junior and 
senior high schools. 

MENTAL HeEALTH—The U. S. Public Health Service reports that “over 
$200,000,000 a year are spent to care for more than 600,000 persons in institu- 
tions for mental cases. New cases are being admitted at a rate of about 120,000 
a year. States are struggling to provide beds for this tide of admissions. It is 
estimated every admission to a State Hospial costs the community $7,000. 

Pustic Epucation in Costa Rica—Data regarding the present state of 
public education in Costa Rica has just been released by the Minister of Public 
Education, Luis Demetrio Tinoco Castro, according to Magisterio Americano, 
September, 1940. Of the 620,000 inhabitants of the country, 75,000 attend 
school. This means that in any given year twelve per cent of the population 
take advantage of the educational facilities of the country. A study, however, 
of the distribution of these students indicates that comparatively few continue 
their education long enough to do more than learn to read and write. In the 
primary schools there are 25,964 enrolled in the first grade and 2,322 in the 
sixth —one pupil in ten terminates his primary-school course. In the secondary 
schoo s 879 are enrolled in the first year and 264 in the fifth. At the present 
time t costs the state 600 colones to provide a student with a primary educa- 
tion, and 1,500 with a secondary education. 

Morion Pictures IN Epucation—Under the guidance of the AMERICAN 
Councit on Epucation’s (744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) Committee 
on Motion Pictures in Education, with Ben G. Graham, chairman, and with 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., as director of the project, a three-year program of 
evaluation is drawing to completion and some order is being introduced into 
the selection and use of films in the schools and colleges. From the several 
thousand motion pictures available for school use, approximately five hundred 
have been selected on the basis of classroom evaluation for inclusion in a cata- 
logue that was published this summer. 

In the catalogue is included detailed descriptions of the contents of the 
films, evaluations of the films in terms of the educational objectives they serve, 
the responses students make to the films, and their technical qualities. Evalua- 
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tions included represent a summary of reactions of over 500 teachers and 
12,000 students in representative schools and colleges throughout the country. 
This catalogue is an innovation in the literature dealing with instructional 
materials since it is based on evaluations of films in actual classroom use in 
many different educational situations, and includes evaluations not only of 
teachers but of students themselves. 


Various studies of ways in which films have contributed to enriched expe- 
rience and to the development of concepts, attitudes, appreciations, and 
various phases of critical thinking in the elementary and the secondary school 
and general college are now being published by the Council. These studies, too, 
are unusual in that most of them have been carried on in the classroom by 
classroom teachers, and the reports have been compiled and written primarily 
by these teachers. The Motion Picture Project has been predicated on the im- 
portance of the classroom teacher, on the necessity of studying the use of 
instructional materials in school situations, and on the capability of the 
teachers not only in teaching but in judging the results of teaching and re- 
porting on it. 

The various reports that are being published for the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education are intended for teachers and contain the kinds of 
specific information on curriculum objectives and procedures that teachers 
need in order to make education more effective in the classroom. Reports of 
the Motion Picture Project include descriptions of the contributions of films to 
the curriculum at Tower Hill School, Delaware, and the Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, public schools; the values of student participation in the production of 
films for school use in Denver, Colorado; research studies on the use of films 
in various areas of the General College at the University of Minnesota; a 
handbook on the selection, use, and evaluation of films by the staff of the 
Motion Picture Project; and a general report on the status of motion pictures 
for curriculum development and the recommendations of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education for the future development of the field. 

Arm Youtin or AMERIcCA—The greatest work to be done in plotting a ra- 
tional compass course for the years to come is in the limitless field of Ameri- 
can youth, Already the Civilian Pilot Training Program is bringing about 
the greatest metamorphosis in the history of private flying, providing a 
flight training course to thousands of America’s young men, the full impact of 
which is yet to be felt. But how about the American youth not included in the 
narrow age and educational limit encompassed by the program? How about 
the youngsters that are still looking over the airport fence, aching to become 
part of the flying game? There is an agency now doing a magnificent work 
among them, but lacks the widespread support and co-operation that it de- 
serves. Known as Ain YourH oF AMERICA, its energies are wholly dedicated to 
youth leaders and junior aviation groups. It seeks to provide the youth of 
America with wider opportunities for worth-while recreation and self-develop- 
ment in aviation. Indicative of interest which is being shown in this movement 
throughout the United States is that shown in San Antonio, Texas. Schools, 
civie clubs, churches and other organizations in this city are co-operating in 
a campaign to enroll their youth in a program of club activities. This city is 
among the first of the cities of Texas to take up this Air Youth Program with 
such enthusiasm. The mayor of the city states, “I see in Air Youth Programs 
a tremendous opportunity for the air youth of America.” 
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The Arr Youru oF AMERICA’S official publication is known as Air Youth 
Horizons. The magazine is an attractive 16-page publication devoted to en- 
couraging the air consciousness of the youth of the country. It presents each 
month material on youth activities in aviation. It is published by Air Youth 
of America, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Subscription price $1 
per year, special rates for schools and clubs may be had upon request. 

We NeEep Lisraries—In the whole United States about 42,000,000 people, 
or 34 per cent of all the people of the country, are without library service. 
Ninety-one per cent of this group without library service are rural folk. Out 
of 3,065 counties in the United States, only 451 spend as much as $1,000 each 
upon county librarian service. Wyoming has only 2 counties without library 
service; South Dakota has 16 without; Missouri, 33; Kansas, 2; Colorado, 14; 
Nebraska, 11; and Iowa, none. There are 897 counties in the United States 
without a single public library. None of the people of Massachusetts are without 
library service; but 2 per cent of those in California, and only 3 per cent of 
those in Wyoming, while 42 per cent of those in Colorado, and 50 per cent of 
those in Nebraska are without library service. We have 38,000,000 rural peo- 
ple, 91 per cent of the rural population, still without library service, while 
only 8 per cent of urban people are without library service—A. L, A. Bulletin, 
February, 1941, pp. 78-82. 

A REAL CosSMOPOLITAN SECONDARY Scuoor—Balboa High School of the 
Panama Canal Zone has students born in more states in the union than any 
other secondary school in the United States. In the senior class 32 states, 2 
foreign countries, and 3 American possessions are represented; in the junior 
class, 27 states, 3 foreign countries, and 2 American possessions; in the 
sophomore class, 26 states, 2 foreign countries, and 1 American possession ; 
in the freshman class, 27 states, 2 foreign countries, and 3 American posses- 
sions. Six members of the present student body were born in Hawaii, and 6 in 
Puerto Rico. Four were born in Mexico, 3 in England, while Chile, Costa Rico, 
and Germany are represented by 2 each. The Philippines, Italy, Trinidad, 
Alaska, and China have one each. 

Of the 675 students in the Balboa High School, 172 were born on the Zone. 
One hundred six of the students were born in Panama. This means that a total 
of 278, or 41% of the entire student body were born on the Isthmus. More 
students were born in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania than in any 
other states of the union, with 38, 29, and 26 respectively. California was a very 
close fourth with 24 students.—School Bulletin, May, 1941, published by 
Division of Schools, The Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

PLANS OF THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION—The Commission 
approved for immediate publication a statement on the relationships among 
the public schools, the NYA and the CCC. This 79 page report just released 
states that the NYA and the CCC should be discontinued as soon as their 
emergency defense training programs have been finished. It leaves the clear 
implication that the Commission doubts whether there is need for a separate 
Federal youth employment agency. It reiterates and elaborates the Com- 
mission’s position with regard to Federal control over the processes of 
education, and outlines a program of action by the Federal government when 
educational needs arise which affect the national welfare and are beyond 
the unaided powers of the states. This report has caused discussion and 
thought among the administrators of the Federal youth services and others. 
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It is hoped that it will have a wholesome effect on future developmients of 
Federal policy with reference to education, The Commission also plans to 
publish in about one month a short pamphlet on Education and Civilian 
Worale which will analyze the elements of national morale and indicate 
how education may contribute to them. This report is now being written. 
Suggestions are welcomed. 

DEFENSE SERIES PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE—Six pamphlets in the U. S. Office 
of Education’s National Defense Series are now off the Press: What the Schools 
Can Do, Pamphlet No. 4; Home Nursing Courses in High Schools, Pamphlet 
No. 9; Hemisphere Solidarity, Pamphlet No. 13; Education Under Dictator- 
ships and in Democracies, Pamphlet No. 15; How Libraries May Serve, 
l'amphlet No. 17; and Democracy in the Summer Camp, Pamphlet No. 23. 

More than 20 publications will be included in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s National Defense Series. Other pamphlets in the series in press, or 
n preparation, will deal with such subjects as education for democracy, 
guidance problems, nutrition education, rural youth, Latin-American re- 
lationships, and contributions of voluntary agencies. A single copy price 
of 15 cents applies to the publications issued in the defense series to date. 
School officials and club leaders can take advantage of the special 25-percent 
discount on 100 copies or more sent to one address, Orders for the defense 
series publications should be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON AUDIO-VISUAL EpuUcATIOoN—More than a dozen 
nationally-known authorities in film and radio education will speak at the 
fifth annual Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education, which will 
meet in Atlanta on November 13, 14 and 15. The Ansley Hotel will be the 
scene of this year’s Conference, and a wide attendance of school principals, 
teachers and others is expected. The Conference program will contain inter- 
esting features in addition to the addresses and demonstrations to be pre- 
sented by these speakers. New films will be shown at each of the five general 
sessions; a liberal number of open forums and discussions are scheduled, and 
there will be exhibits and demonstrations of the newest equipment for pro- 
jection and sound reproduction. Copies of the printed programs and any 
other information may be obtained from the Conference office at 223 Wal- 
ton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

CONGRESS PRovIDES FUNDS FOR YEAR'S 'TRAINING—To enable the Nation’s 
schools to help in preparing an estimated 3,000,000 workers for defense in- 
dustries by next June 30, Congress passed H. R. 4926 appropriating 
$116,122,000 to the U. S, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Funds 
are divided among the following programs: Pre-employment and_ refresher 
$52,400,000; Equipment—#20,000,000; Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment—$17,500,000; Out-of-School Rural and Non-Rural Youth—-$15,000,000; 
NYA Enrollees——$10,000,000; Administration—$1,222,000. 

Engineering, Science, and Management Defense Training (ESMDT) is an 
outgrowth of the engineering defense training program of last year. To meet 
growing needs, provisions were broadened to include—besides engineers— 
chemists, physicists, and production supervisors. In addition to providing 
$20,000,000 for equipment, Congress stated that up to 30 per cent of OSY’s 
$15,000,000 and up to 20 per cent of ESMDT's $17,500,000 might be spent for 
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rental of space and purchase or rental of equipment. Criteria for eligibility of 
colleges and universities in defense training program (tax exemption under 
Internal Revenue Code) were extended to permit non-profit vocational schools 
to participate in defense training. 

“FREEDOM'S PEOPLE” SCHEDULED ON NBC Eacn SunpAy—Broadcasts of 
a new group of radio programs, Freedom’s People, is set for each Sunday, from 
12:30 to 1 Pp. M. over the red network of National Broadcasting Company. 
Sponsored by U. S. Office of Education and financed by the Rosenwald Fund, 
I'reedom’s People presents a dramatized account of achievements by Negroes 
which have sped progress in industry, science, education, and defense prepared- 
ness. The first broadcast was about Negroes in music. General direction 
is in hands of Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in education of Ne- 
groes, and Wm. D. Boutwell, chief of radio service in U. S. Office of Education. 

EDUCATIONAL MEASURES BEFORE ConGRess—A digest of more than 125 
bills pertaining to education which have been introduced in Congress during 
1941 is being published in School Life, official journal of the U. S. Office 
of Education, in its October and November issues. This is by far the larg- 
est number of such bills to be introduced in a similar period. The first in- 
stallment describes and indexes 74 measures introduced in the House. Senate 
bills will be covered in the second installment. The index shows that bills 
refer to adult and civie education, aviation, conversation, culture and fine 
arts, District of Columbia, education and national defense, Federal aid for 
general education, Federal reservations, handicapped persons, health and 
physical education, higher education, international education, libraries, mili- 
tary and naval academies, research (economic and scientific), school build- 
ings, teachers, the U. S. Office of Education, and vocational education. 

NoveL RaApio-Scuoot CompBinaTion—Combining programs for school use 
with broadcasts for popular consumption, the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, in co-operation with the American Wildlife Institute, has produced 
a series of twelve 15-minute radio programs on transcriptions, entitled Life 
for Wildlife. The programs dramatize the subject of wildlife conservation. 
Special arrangements with school systems provide for school periods during 
which pupils hear the broadcasts from a local radio station. Using a 
teachers’ aid prepared to accompany the series, teachers make the programs 
a basis for instruction in conservation. Approximately 100 cities are ar- 
ranging for this combined school-public use of the broadcasts. School sys- 
tems may obtain further information from the American Wildlife Institu- 
tion, Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

Rapio—A Pusric Primer—Radio—A Public Primer discusses different 
types of broadcasts, and the uses to which radio has been adapted. This 
guide outlines in a general way the nature of Federal regulation of the in- 
dustry. 1941. 24 pages. Address Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tue Scuoor Teachers DEePRESsION—Once again the economic wheel of 
fortune has turned and the school teachers of the nation find themselves on a 
spoke pointing downward. Throughout our country may be found countless 
men and women who not longer than from a few months to several years ago 
were without employment, or employed at low salaries who are now engaged in 
national defense work and who each month receive more remuneration for their 
services than do their more highly educated school teaching neighbors. The 
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fact that thousands who were previously unemployed are now securing ex- 
In plain words it means that the great 


cellent salaries is in itself laudable. 
It also means that these thousands 


national depression is practically over. 


upon thousands have the money to meet the advanced prices that must now be 


paid for nearly all commodities. 

But what about the average school teacher? Are salaries of school teachers 
rising in proportion to the increased cost of living? The general answer is a 
definite “no.” During the height of the depression most school teachers took 
from a five percent to a twenty percent decrease in salary, and still many 
people thought they were over paid. When others were not making big salaries 
the school teacher’s salary looked very enticing. Now that others have plenty 
of money to spend school teachers are forgotten and may quietly enter their 
period of depression. Obviously the school teaching dollars will not go as far 
as they did two, five, or seven years ago. 

School teachers are not alone in this dilemma. All civil service employees, 
the fireman, the policeman, the postman, and others are all on this economic 
side of the picture. In fact, all workers in stabilized positions, positions not 
affected by the outpouring of billions of defense dollars find themselves won- 
dering whether it would be to their advantage to drop their secure positions 
for the ready-cash jobs of the national defense programs. Most of the school 
teachers, however, will stick to their guns and realize that though they may 
undergo a tightening of the belt period that ultimately it is the permanently 
employed individual who has the advantage. 

WoMEN AND Macnines—Women and girls operate more machines of vari- 
ous types in the home, factory, office, and community than are operated by men 
and boys, according to an announcement of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion after an investigation of the present-day school opportunities for girls 
and women to adjust themselves to their industrial environment. Among the 
activities in certain industrial arts classes found especially appealing to girls 


are: house planning, use of electricity in the home, home mechanics, art 


jewelry, ceramics, wood finishing and photography. 

Pusiic Discussion ProGRAM—Schools and colleges throughout the United 
States are urged to co-operate in a Nation-wide program of public discussion 
to develop civilian morale as part of the National Defense Program. This is 
another challenge and compliment to American organized education—a recog- 
nition that in a great democracy such as ours we propose through education to 
achieve a growing national strength by enabling our citizens in common to un- 
derstand the problems faced by the Nation. The great value of educational 
forums and public discussion which have been promoted during the past 6 
years by the United States Office of Education has been recognized in setting 
up this discussion program to build civilian morale. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND— Distribution Packet. 1941. 25c. This packet 
is based on a survey of the distribution system in the United States made by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. It contains a pamphlet, “59ce of your $1—The 
Cost of Distribution;” a chart, “The Flow of Goods in the United States;” 
five Public Policy Bulletins—“How Consumers Add to Distribution Costs,” 
“Producer to Consumer,” “Walls Between the States,” “Hazards of Retailing,” 
and “Sales Taxes;” and a press release, “Recommendations of the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s Committee on Distribution.” Address: Twentieth Century 


Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 

AppLy, NELLIE, (Editor) Pupils Are People. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1941. 288 pp. $2.25. This is the first book to describe in detail 
actual experiences in providing for individual differences among pupils in 
the English classroom. It supplies the English teacher with the answers 
to two vital problems: a definition of the philosophy of individual differ- 
ences in education and the ways in which it may be put into practice. Its 
purpose is to show that provision for individual differences is inherent in 
the democratic way of life and must be realized more widely by the schools. 
Part One defines the special meaning which provision for individual 
differences has for the English teacher and Part Two points out the way in 
which individual differences may be recognized. These discussions are 
contributed by experts in the various fields. Parts Three and Four, written 
by teachers who participated in classroom experiences, give in considerable 
detail tested solutions to numerous problems which constantly face the 
teacher. Special emphasis is placed on the teaching of reading and writing 
to the secondary-school group, although scme examples are drawn from 
the elementary school and junior college. The book is a timely, thought- 
provoking book in a field which is receiving increasing attention. It is a 
practical guide for administrators and teachers in service. 

Arithmetic in General Education. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1941. 385 pp. $1.25. This is the final re- 
port of the National Council Committee on Arithmetic. It represents a 
redirection of arithmetic instruction toward meaningful comprehension on 
the part of the pupil, from his early years through the secondary school. 
Suggestions for enrichment in the theoretical and practical phases of 
arithmetic are supplemented by substantial bibliographies of references 
and research studies. While this book, composed of fifteen chapters and 
each by a different author except one as co-author of a chapter, does 
present within these chapters, somewhat different points of views and 
different emphasis, by and large a high degree of unity and coherence has 
been achieved. This was made possible by submitting each chapter to every 
other member of the Committee for criticism. Upon return to the author 
the chapter was revised and rewritten. The philosophy and its discussion 
may not be as progressive as some may think desirable, but most anyone 
will admit that it is a sane approach and gives encouragement to those 
who may want to go farther. There is no doubt that a careful reading of 
this book will help the reader in planning a better program and in pro- 
viding for pupils richer and more meaningful arithmetic experience. 

Atwoop, J. H., Wyatt, D. W., Davis, V. J., AND WALKER, I. D. Thus Be Their 
Destiny. 1941. 96 pp. 75 cents. The special disadvantages that are faced by 
a tenth of American youth between 16 and 24 years of age—the two and a 
quarter million Negroes in our youth population—have made it necessary 
for the American Youth Commission, in its investigation of the needs of 
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young people, to conduct extensive studies of the problems of this particu- 
lar group. Beginning with careful inquiry into the condition and needs of 
Negro youth in the country as a whole, these studies have centered around 
the question, “How does the fact of being born a Negro affect the develop- 
ing personality of a boy or girl?” 

The project, carried on over a period of three years, has resulted in a 
number of publications. The present volume contains brief studies of Negro 
young in three communities. It attempts to show briefly how Negro boys 
and girls grow up in three small cities, towns of liberal tradition, in both 
the North and the South. A summary of the findings of the entire project 
is now being prepared and will be published shortly under the title of 


Color, Class, and Personality. 


Bacon, F. L., Woop, W. R., AND MACCONNELL, C. M. Youth Thinks It Through. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 416 pp. $1.40. Macaulay has 
said, ‘““Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly, as when they 
discuss it freely.” We are living in a complex world today. Everyday we 
are almost overwhelmed by the complexity of the problems that constantly 
confront us. Sometimes we become impatient,—we want to see things on 
the move. We so often fail to think the thing through before we act. If this 
is so true of the adult, how much more should we expect it to be true of 
the youth. While in many instances we may say that these criticisms of 
him are quite frequently unjust, we as secondary-school people cannot 
shun the responsibility of seeing to it that he is provided with the basic 
elements essential for living a full life. No one will argue the fact that a 
pupil should be taught the art of thinking each of his problems through. 
To think it through involves learning the art of discussion. The two are 
inter-related. To learn to do this requires practice as well as precept. Pu- 
pils should be taught to differentiate between fact and opinion. They 
should have practice in creative thinking. They should have the opportu- 
nity of sharing ideas and experiences with others of their own group. 
Youth Thinks It Through is a welcomed publication in a field that has 
been slighted too long. Pupils just don’t grow into learning to think prob- 
lems through. They must be trained. Teachers will find this book a fruit- 
ful source of aid. In the hands of the pupils it will aid them in clarifying 
their thoughts and in making applications to their own personal and so- 
cial problems. The book is interestingly and attractively written. It will 
be found most adaptable to both teacher and pupil use. It is not a book of 
entertainment but rather a guide and companion. Each of the thirty 
units consists of these parts: the statement of a problem, an article or 
several articles presenting an important point of view on the problem, 
and a colloquy summarizing the principal points to be considered 

critically. The units may be read and discussed in any order. 

The material included in the book has been well selected. It is of the kind 

one would naturally expect of these authors. All are eminently qualified 

to do the selecting. There can be no doubt that through this book, Dr. 

Bacon, with his years of experience as an outstanding school administrator 

and as chairman of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 

cipals’ Discussion Grour PRrovect, and his co-editors have made an out- 
standing contribution to the program of secondary education. They have 
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brought together in one source, materials of instruction for which there 








has been a long-felt need. 

31NING, A. C., Monr, W. H., anD McFeety, R. H. Organizing the Social Studies 
in Secondary Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1941. 
321 pp. $2.75. Designed as a companion volume to Teaching the Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools, this book sets forth in practical and usable 
form the underlying theories and principles for organizing the social 
studies at the secondary-school level. The general nature of the social- 
studies curriculum is analyzed, and some of the more common methods of 
organizing the materials of instruction are carefully presented. 

The authors discuss the teacher’s role in guiding his pupils by means 
of co-operative planning with the pupils and other teachers, the adaptation 
of the materials to the developmental needs and experiential background 
of the pupils, the causes of poor work habits and inadequate study skills, 
and many similar problems. Each topic is treated in sufficient detail to 
provide practical, helpful suggestions for this important teacher aspect. 
Bios, Perer. The Adolescent Personality. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co. 1941. 517 pp. $3.00. The special significance and usefulness of this 
book rest in its use of detailed and complete case histories as mediums for 
a study of normal adolescent behavior. More than 600 case histories col- 
lected by the Study of Adolescents under the supervision of Dr. Caroline 
B. Zachry were searched for the four cases presented in this volume. The 
cases selected are of normal adolescent children of different socio-economic 
and educational levels. They are exceptionally complete, including full 
data on the children’s early lives, family histories, school records, physi- 


cal examinations. 


After a short introductory discussion of the fundamental concepts of 
personality and the case-study approach, the author presents two of the 
four histories. On the basis of this concrete material, and many illustra- 
tions from other cases, he develops a theory of adolescent personality. 
He then tests his generalizations on the two other cases. Finally, he 
applies the knowledge of adolescence thus gained to educational problems, 
clarifying the principles of dynamic psychology as related to adolescent 
behavior in the context of total life situations. 

To secondary-school principals—in fact to anyone dealing with youth 
problems—this study is especially enlightening because of its exposure 
of the multiplicity of factors that influence adolescents and its emphasis 
on the functional interrelation of the total life situation. To psychologists 
whose special field is in this area it is illuminating as a practical demon- 
stration of the scientific case-history approach. 

Botton, F. E. AND CorBaLy, J. E. Educational Sociology. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. 1941. 632 pp. $3.00. Sociology is one of the sciences that is 
fundamental to an adequate knowledge of education. The determination 
of the curriculum in any society is dependent upon the complete analysis 
of social aims and purposes. Already there is a most significant literature 
in this field dealing with the objectives of education and with the cur- 
riculum, These authors have in this book made a major contribution to 
the discussion of problems most vital in the development of education. 
Administrators and teachers will be greatly benefited by reading this 
book. One will recognize the vital relation between education and democ- 
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racy. One cannot help but have a better understanding of the relation- 
ships of the schools to the community and to the general culture which 
the schools are organized to serve and at the same time have a livelier 
appreciation of the contribution of education in developing the social 
competence of the boys and girls in our school. The authors have given 
consideration to the meaning and importance of social mindedness. Guid- 
ance is discussed in its relation to the varying personalities; intelligence, 
and social equipment of the pupils. The curriculum is discussed in its 
relation to the social values which are of primary importance in the de- 
fense and development of our democratic way of life. The chapters on the 
relation of the Federal government to education, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National Education Association present types 
of concrete current facts not usually found in textbooks on educational 
sociology. The chapters dealing with various types of education, such as 
adult education and vocational education, are more fully developed than 
in most books on educational sociology. Likewise, problems of guidance 
and of the social life of the school receive greater emphasis in this volume 
than they do in most texts. The curriculum is the central means by which 
pupils are trained in the school, but the social values of the subjects of 
the curriculum have been assayed only recently. The chapters on the 
social values of typical subjects offer a modest beginning in the evaluation 
of the contribution made by the curriculum to the needs and ideals of 
democracy. It is the hope of the authors that the book will stimulate 
experimentation and reappraisal of the curriculum as an intrument in 
developing social-mindedness. 

Cote, R. C. Vocational Guidance for Boys. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1941. 252 pp. $2.50. This book is addressed primarily to counselors, teach- 
ers, leaders, and executives in schools, Boys’ Clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, C.C.C. 
Camps, and other youth agencies, with the hope that it will aid them in 
planning and launching new guidance programs and in making those 
already in operation more effective. The material for this manual has been 
drawn largely from the author’s eleven years experience in the field of 
guidance, where he is still developing this work in the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Boys’ Club. Most of the suggestions, methods, and techniques discussed 
have been actually tried and found practical by the author in his dealings 
with hundreds of boys. The case studies presented to illustrate certain 
points are actual cases, except that fictitious names have been used, and 
personal data have been changed to disguise individual identities. 


Cowtey, E. B. Free Learning. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1941. 334 pp. 
$3.00. The public schools are the most powerful of all the social, political, 
and economic institutions that help to create ideals of citizenship. If they 
are to meet the pressing needs of today and tomorrow their owners, the 
citizenry of the country, must realize that all responsibility cannot be 
delegated to paid administrators. The public schools are now, as they 
were in the past, the concern of the people themselves. Much apathy and 
superficial criticism would be dispelled by wider appreciation of the 
history of public education in America, but most books on the subject 
have been written in a style too technical for the general reader. This 
book can be classified as non-pedagogical. Thus to the busy principal and 
teacher it will form reading for relaxation and professional improvement. 
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The aim of this book is to give a brief and vivid account of the heroic 
work of humble private citizens and famous statesmen who struggled 
valiantly to achieve their goal of free schooling for all the children of 
all the people. The story is told mainly in words of representatives of the 
people. Attention is focused on the decade of 1830-1840, one of the most 
important in the history of American education, and on four of the states 
whose work has been especially significant; Massachusetts, the birth- 
place of the American school system; Pennsylvania, where fierce battles 
were waged over conflicting theories; Michigan and California, which 
represent the western states and those of post-colonial settlement. The 
book offers its readers a clear and stimulating perspective and is a basic 
contribution to the growth of that problem-solving attitude without which, 
as the author points out, a republic cannot exist under present world 
conditions. 

Doucias, Mary P. Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook of Organization and Practice. 
Chicago: American Library Association. 1941. 160 pp. $1.90. In planning 
this book the author and her consultants kept in mind the marked in- 
crease in the use of supplementary materials in the teaching program and 
the fact that responsibility for the library is more often than not in the 
hands of a teacher-librarian who needs short cuts to enable her to give 
library service as well as carry her teaching load. It presents—for the first 
time and in one compact volume—the techniques and procedures that have 
been tried over a period of years and found to be successful. Although the 
book is not to be considered a substitute for training, it gives to the 
untrained teacher-librarian practical help in beginning to organize a small 
school library, and to the teacher-librarian with some training an outline 
of suggestions and techniques for developing a school library program in 
a simplified way. The Table of Contents includes the following divisions ; 
introduction, the pupils and the teacher-librarian, organizing the book 
collection; classifying and cataloging, book selection and ordering, non- 
book materials, instruction in use of books and libraries, care of the 
library and the books, room arrangement, furniture and equipment, 
and publicity and promotion. 


EpMonson, J. B., ROEMER, JOSEPH, AND BACON, FRANCIS L. The Administration 
of the Modern Secondary School. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1941. 659 pp. $3.00. The secondary school is here interpreted comprehen- 
sively to include all the units of secondary education. The treatment 
recognizes the extension of secondary education from the traditional 
four-year high school toward the junior high schoo] on the one hand and 
the junior college on the other, and articulatory procedures are therefore 
stressed. The important differences in schools of varying sizes are dis- 
cussed, and desirable adaptations to those differences are indicated. An 
intimate and long-standing acquaintance with the small high school has 
made the authors appreciative of its significance in American secondary 
education, and of its many perplexing difficulties. Separate chapters deal 
with the problems peculiar to the large and to the small high school. 
Each chapter has a series of questions and problems intended to stimulate 
discussion of significant facts and issues. The references at the end of 
each chapter have been selected especially to suggest extensive reading on 
particular topics and to meet the needs of advanced students. This volume 
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has been prepared to serve both as a guide and reference for school ad- 


ministrators and as a textbook in colleges and universities. 


The Education of Free Men in American Democracy. Washington, D. C. The 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St. 1941. 115 pp. $.50. 
For five years the Educational Policies Commission has been exploring the 
relationships between American democracy and the American school, is- 
suing its conclusions from time to time in a series of published volumes. 
This document is an extension and, to some extent, a synthesis of the series. 
It was first outlined and planned by the Commission in 1938, It has been 
broadened, developed, and revised in repeated discussions since that time. 
The events of every passing day have underlined the critical and urgent 
importance of the contribution which education alone can make to the 
defense and achievement of human freedom. 

Nothing they have ever published has been more timely. Against the back- 
ground of a rising tide of despotism, this volume courageously charts the 
knowledge, the loyalty, and the discipline that are necessary for free men 
if a society of free men is to endure. In this critical period when the 
schools, like every other institution of American life, are under searching 
and sometimes highly critical scrutiny, this volume provides a policy and 
a program—a platform upon which all American education can stand. In 
connection with this publication the Policies Commission has prepared a 
fifteen-page Study-Discussion Outline on this book. Faculty Groups 
could profitably spend a number of meetings using this Study-Discussion 
Outline as a basis of an intensive study of this outstanding publication. 


Ketrs, W. C. Why Junior College Terminal Education? Washington, D. C. 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 1941. 365 pp. $2.50. This 
book completes the trilogy planned by the Commission of the Junior College 
Association to make a nation-wide study in the general field of terminal 
education. (The Literature of The Junior College Terminal Education, and 
Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education). It presents the 
fundamental reasons for the importance of terminal education in the 
junior college as expressed by a large number of different individuals. It 
contains a variety of material for the thoughtful consideration of those 
who are concerned with the vital problems of terminal education at the 
junior college level—-problems which have evolved as a result of the 
changed and changing economic and social conditions of the present 
century. It is devoted to the needs of the vast and increasing majority of 
young people who probably will complete their formal education in the 
junior college—a group whese needs have not heretofore been emphasized 
sufficiently. As a specific instrument of aid to those developing a working 
philosophy of the junior college, the section in the appendix, entitled 
“Forty Points of View” will be found helpful. 

GEBMANE, C. FE. AND E. G. Personnel Work in High School. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company. 1941. 608 pp. $4.00. This volume makes a direct ap- 
proach to the problem of finding out something about the abilities, in- 
terests, and needs of students and using the knowledge gained for their 
benefit. The approach is direct in that the authors describe what has 
been done in large and small high schools when teachers and admin- 
istrators understood the personnel point of view, and were themselves 
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motivated by it. The authors tell what happened when principals, teach- 
ers, and counselors drew upon their everyday resources to provide a 
more adequate and helpful type of guidance for the students. 

This book embodies the results of five years of experimentation and in- 
vestigation in forty-two high schools. Superintendents, principals, coun- 
selors, and teachers-in-service who were taking graduate work in student 
personnel during these years co-operated with the authors by using 
their schools as laboratories and experimental centers. More than 14,000 
secondary-school students and a number of junior college students par- 
ticipated in these investigations and researches. 

The significant role assigned to the classroom teacher and other home- 
room sponsors in this personnel program is in sharp contrast to that as- 
signed to them by several well-known writers in the field. Some of these 
contend that the classroom teacher cannot participate adequately in 
a personnel program except through teaching subject matter and mak- 
ing a few records. The authors are of the opinion that the teacher is in 
a key position to render personnel service to pupils. They believe that 
all teachers can and should be educated to use many of the techniques 
and procedures in personnel work which in some schools are the as- 
sumed prerogatives of the clinical psychologist or specially trained 
counselor. It is not assumed that every teacher will become a first-rate 
counselor. However, from experiences during the past five years with 
classroom teachers, the authors are of the opinion that many of them 
can be educated in service and also in college and university to carry 
on satisfactorily many of the vital responsibilities in a personnel pro- 
gram. Moreover, they believe that education for personnel work is just 
as necessary as education for teaching mathematics or social studies. 
School administrators, supervisors, and counselors are beginning to 
realize that much can be done through teacher study groups, case coun- 
seling groups, and small educational clinics to help the teacher-in- 
service assume some of the important responsibilities in a personnel pro- 
gram. Those educators who are responsible for the training of teachers- 
in-service will find in this book a concise presentation of the principles, 
practices, materials, and measurements necessary to begin and carry 
on a continuous personnel program. Although the materials in this book 
are designed primarily for those interested in personnel work, there is 
a wealth of material that will be invaluable to any teacher. Through 
long years of experience the authors have become conscious of the read- 
ing deficiencies of secondary-school pupils and also of their uneconomical 
methods of studying. As a consequence, attention is directed again and 
again to improving the pupil’s reading ability and to helping him de- 
velop more efficient habits of study. Methods of diagnosis are illustrated 
and described in some detail, and remedial procedures are suggested. 
Here again, the instruments of diagnosis and the techniques suggested 
are simple and can be used by the teacher in the everyday classroom 
situation. 


Gites, H. H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
395 pp. $2.00. This volume is a significant contribution in the educational 
field. Its theme, reduced to its simplest terms, is the interdependence of 
democracy and education, and its subject matter is largely concerned with 
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the importance to education and to democracy of securing the greatest 
possible amount of pupil participation in education. Beginning with a 
secction devoted to the basic concepts of education as they relate to the 
importance of education in preserving our democratic society, the author 
proceeds to a discussion of methods of developing maximum pupil partici- 
pation, gives concise and specific answers to many questions actually 
raised by teachers and administrators, shows how our concept of democ- 
racy is fostered by the type of educational method here proposed, and 
presents in full ten examples of successful experiments with pupil parti- 
cipation in a variety of fields. 

HartTMAN, G. W. Educational Psychology. New York: American Book Co. 
1941. 552 pp. $2.75. Psychology has played a most important role in the 
development of the art of teaching, particularly during the past forty 
years. It has become a commonplace to propose that good teaching in- 
volves a thorough knowledge of the laws of learning. The advent of ex- 
perimental psychology led to the undertaking of many researches dealing 
with specific learning situations. From these studies and from observation 
of children, certain principles have been developed which are considered 
basie to the teaching process. 

This book is a most important contribution to the development of edu- 
cational psychology from the modern point of view. The author stresses 
the fact that teaching and education are concerned with the welfare of 
the growing child. He has presented in a most interesting fashion and with 
a consistency seldom found in the treatment of educational psychology the 
point of view of those who see in education the responsibility of living 
and working with boys and girls, youth and adults, in order that all who 
are given the opportunity may grow into their full stature. Students of 
education will find the book a most stimulating guide to their study of 
children and to their growth in appreciation of the teaching process. 

Part one defines the systematic approach to problems of education which 
seems to be characteristic of the contemporary psychologist. Part two 
presents a body of ideas about various features of pupil behavior which 
can be drawn upon for the promotion of favorable adjustment. Part three 
rounds out the picture of an applied educational psychology contribution 
to the efficiency of teaching and learning in administrative school units 
organized according to age differences or subject specialties, as for ex- 
ample—Chapter 15 on “The Psychology of the High-School Subjects.” 

HoLLInGsHEAD, A. D. Guidance in Democratic Living. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 1941. 260 pp. $1.80. This book in education trans- 
lates the philosophy of democracy and modern theories of learning into 
actual classroom situations and teaching techniques. It emphasizes sociali- 
zation as a major objective of education. It presents the results of a nine- 
year program of socialization in a real schoo] situation in which the pupils 
experienced on their levels of maturity, the democratic way of living. 
After a statement of the basic problems to be met and the method of 
approach used in the experimental program, there is a clear and concise 
summary of the principles of democracy. Then follow discussions of the 
nature of the objectives in a program of socialization, theories of sociali- 
zation and learning, the premises upon which this experiment was based, 
the function of the teacher, and the teacher’s relation to her class. Upon 
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this background are formulated the learning situations and teaching 
techniques of guidance essential to socialization, including the problem 
of guiding maladjusted pupils into more wholesome relations with their 
class group. Finally, the author summarizes his observations, evaluates 
the results in terms of pupils and teacher growth, and outlines a plan of 
attack for developing a program of socialization in schools. 

The treatment is notable for its sound educational theory and its emphasis 
upon the utilization of the problems of social adjustment inherent in the 
school situation. The author sets up no new course but indicates that the 
achievement of democracy and socialization is the outcome of the whole 
school program. While written primarily as a text for courses in ele- 
mentary-school education, it will be found of real value by secondary- 
school principals, teachers, guidance workers, and supervisors. 


Hopkins, L. T. Interaction. New York: D. C. Heath and Co. 1941. 490 pp. 
$2.75. The stress of world events has caused the people of America to 
see their way of life in sharp contrast with other, undemocratic ways. 
They do not want those conditions to prevail here. And they realize that 
the cause of democracy is won or lost with youth by the time they have 
completed the secondary school—or before they cast their first ballot. 
Thus the schools face the grave responsibility of aiding the present 
generation to obtain a clearer, surer insight into the democratic process; 
a sounder, firmer belief in its value; and a much greater competence in 
its application and practice. 

Academic classroom teaching of democracy affects little the behavior of 
pupils and teachers. Democracy must be lived in order to learn it. This 
means that the entire life of the school should exemplify democratic 
principles and that every activity of the school should be an opportunity 
to learn and test the democratic beliefs. The author shows that educators 
must do much remaking both of their theories of learning and of their 
present teaching and learning procedures in order to support the demo- 
cratic process of co-operative interaction. The theory of learning must 
be directed toward aiding learners, young and old, to achieve all-around 
growth under intelligent freedom, rather than toward aiding children 
to acquire fixed knowledge selected by adults and taught under rigorous 
adult controls. In this book will be found some suggested implications 
of the democratic process of the improvement of living generally, but 
more especially for the improvement of the education of all children 
through the schools. This is stimulating and thoughtful discussion. Pro- 
spective teachers and educators now in service are bound to find it 
challenging since it contains a basic philosophy that will serve as a 
guide for translating into their own school and community situations the 
democratic principles that all Americans are now so anxious to preserve. 

Howarp, L. S. The Road Ahead. New York: World Book Company. 1941, 402 
pp. $2.00. This book furnishes the means for self-analysis through which 
the secondary-school pupil considering a college education perceives his 
aptitudes and discovers his faults. It encourages him to make effective 
use of this knowledge on the road ahead. With this background he is 
ready when he enters college to take active part in the consultation and 
guidance programs which colleges offer. For the guidance counselor it 
presents in orderly steps a carefully planned orientation course. Its 
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" method of presentation has been shown by many tests to be acceptable to 
pupils. It is positive in its teaching; it raises few questions that are not 
answered. Its method contemplates and aids a concurrent counseling 
program. The book presents a logical sequence of topics. Each chapter is 
arranged under a central topic and the material pertaining to any topic 
is found under one heading. 

A central purpose of the book, Dr. Terman points out in his introduction, 
is to “cultivate in the student the will to self-analysis, a readiness to 
assess objectively and unemotionally his abilities, his disabilities, his 
motivations, and his customary patterns of adjustment. The tone of the 
book is such that the student who is led to see many weaknesses in his 
abilities or personality is not left discouraged and hopeless, but instead 
with the feeling that knowledge of both his assets and his liabilities has 
made him stronger than before. There is a steady build-up of this atti- 
tude to its culmination in the discussion of a philosophy of life.” 
Jacopson, P. B. AnD Reavis, W. C. Duties of School Principals. New York: 
Prentice Hall. 1941. 812 pp. $3.50. This book is unusual in that the 
authors, recognizing the fact that many of the duties of an elementary- 
and of a secondary-school principal are similiar, have written a book 
which pertains to the office and practices of both the elementary- and the 
secondary-school principal. This innovation of presentation is not simply 
a wild idea of the authors, rather it is a belated written account of what 
they have been practicing both as instructors in college courses, and as 
principals of schools for many years. That such a plan is feasible is 
readily discernible upon reading the book. From this synthesis comes an 
unusual benefit to both the elementary- and the secondary-school principal 
in the fact that the one becomes most appreciative of the other’s job,— 
and at the same time become efficient in their work. Differentiation is 
made in the treatment whenever the nature of a duty varies significantly 
from elementary to secondary schools. The book presents in wisely chosen 
detail the duties and practice upon which the success of the principal 
depends. It is comprehensive in that it teaches administration, instruction, 
guidance, curriculum study—in fact the entire structure of the profes- 
sion in a most helpful manner. From many scattered surveys, studies 
and actual experiences, and from their own extensive background, they 
have brought together the best current thought and practice. One is 
particularly impressed with the make-up of the book. The size and kind 
of type and the quality of the paper used make the book not only 
attractive but also easily read. The organization and presentation of the 
material, the carefuliy chosen vocabulary, and the authors’ ability to 
express their thoughts in clear, simple English sentences together with the 
valuable information and help given makes the book so enticing that the 
reader wants to continue reading hour after hour. The authors’ sound ad- 
vice rather than authoritative dictation is very noticeable. For example 
they do not say that student courts and honor study halls cannot be suc- 
cessfully operated. After getting across the idea that it is student partici- 
pation in school government which is accepted, rather than students 
governing the school, they advise that such organizations as these cer- 
tainly should be one of the last activities which a school or council should 


undertake. 
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LEFEVER, D. W., TURRELL, A. M., AND WEITZEL, H. I. Principles and Techniques 
of Guidance. New York: Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th Street. 1941. 
522 pp. $3.00. The picture of guidance presented by schools of the country 


is a mixture of the specialized staff or service concept of guidance, the 
education-as-guidance, and those schools which have given little or no 
thought to guidance. Practices are dominated largely by the service idea 
but the descriptive brochures and articles are written largely in terms 
of education as guidance. This book endeavors to present both points of 
view. It is organized under four major headings: Points of View, Per- 
sonnel, Plans, and Procedures. The last three divisions suggest and 
outline specific techniques, types of organization, and governing prin- 
ciples. The authors have recognized the fact that one cannot go immediately 
from the present situation to the ideal-as is advocated by the most 
forward-looking curriculum experts. Immediate steps are considered as 
the means through which the ideal guidance program of the future is 
best obtained. The authors in discussing this important area state that 
“The vital problem today is apparently not the inauguration of guidance, 
but its introduction into the classroom where it can assist in providing 
a vital integrated experience for every secondary-school student.” 


MAcCAMPBELL, Donatp. leading for Enjoyment. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1941. 177 pp. $2.50. This book extends to the reader an invita- 
tion to new adventures in reading. Through thoughtful selection, systema- 
tized reading habits, correct use of library facilities, and dozens of 
additional reading hints, all here described, it shows how to fill every 
minute of reading time with enjoyable and purposeful occupation. Help- 
ful, not only to librarians and readers, but also to teachers, guidance 
counselors, and principals in their daily work, is the author’s convenient 
selection of 500 classics, 100 reference books, and 25 periodicals, care- 
fully classified and annotated. 
It could even form a most valuable book for pupils in their supplementary 
reading. Especially interestingly written from the pupils point of view 
are the chapters entitled, What Reading Can Do for You, How to Read, 
and What to Read! It can easily be imagined that even the pupil’s 
casual perusal of these chapters would inspire him to seek for reading 
some of those books so enticingly referred to. Likewise, there is a wealth 
of practical suggestions to the teacher in her classroom work that will 
arise out of the reading of the book. 


Mort, P. R., AND CORNELL, F. G. American Schools in Transition. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1941. 
546 pp. $3.75. This book is directed toward answering two questions: (1) 
How far does American education lag behind standards generally ac- 
cepted as desirable? and (2) How can the adoption of practices which 
are generally accepted as desirable in the light of experimentation be 
speeded up? This matter of adaptability was found to be contingent upon 
many factors. For example, the equalization principle involved in state 
school-finance programs oftentimes became too static and thus is not 
conducive to continued adaptations of the educational program to new and 
changing needs. The matters of local initiative, the right to tax, 
the right to budget and its correlative, the freedom to determine the 
nature of the school program, likewise were found to have a very definite 
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{ relationship to adaptability. As the study progressed it broadened from 
| the financial factors to all the factors associated with the operation of 
| the school system, which make for adaptability. The material in the study 
? has been drawn largely from the state of Pennsylvania. Its position at 
i slightly above the average on the scale of expenditures of American 
states, its broad range of expenditures among communities, and the wide 
variety of economic, social and geographical conditions in the state 
promised to give the results obtained from it at least a strong presumption 
of wide applicability to other states. 
The volume attempts to reveal some of the factors which should be taken 
i into consideration in reducing the lag between the recognition of need and 
the invention of means of meeting the need, experimentation with such 
inventions or discoveries and the rapid diffusion of generally accepted 
methods throughout the schools. A state school system is_ here 
treated as a growing organism which has been in the _ process 
of evolution over a period of years with the hope of developing 
a better understanding of those factors and forces which have 
; been operating in producing the progress which has been achieved. The 
study was limited to nine specific adaptations which have been taking 
place in the schools of the state. These nine that are being made in the 
state that were studied were the public kindergarten, elimination of 
elementary-school final examinations, supplementary reading, special 
classes for the mentally handicapped, reorganized secondary schools, in- 
tegration of extra-curricular activities, integrated curriculums, home- 
making for boys, and adult leisure. The instrument, composed of 183 items, 
used as a measure of adaptability was the Guide for Self-Appraisal of 
School Systems developed by the authors a number of years before. 
The authors make the following summary: “The diffusion of these nine 
adaptations is a slow process. Particularly is the early introduction 
period. After the first ten per cent of diffusion, the curve is characteristi- 
cally regular. On the average, it takes seven times as long for the first 
ten per cent of diffusion as for the second, third, fourth or fifth ten per 
cent. We may infer that it will take a half-century for the average adapta- 
tion to diffuse completely; it takes a third of a century after three per 
cent of the districts have made the introduction. Frequently there has 
been a long period of preparatory work in a community before the adapta- 
tion step is taken.” This book should prove good reading for the secondary- 
school principal who becomes impatient when good educational practice 
lags so far behind standards generally recognized as desirable. It should 
be equally as inspiring to the principal who says “Oh, what’s the use!” 





































Risk, T. M. Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools. New 
York: American Book Co. 1941. 728 pp. $3.00. This book should be a 
valuable source for reference for administrating and teaching in the 
field. It is based on careful and extended studies of the problems which 
teachers and principals must handle and the activities they must perform. 
In analyzing the methods of teaching, devices, and techniques which have 
been found effective in handling different problems, and in summarizing 
the findings for this book, careful consideration has' been given to the 
important principles that apply to such problems and that will be of 


help in dealing with similar problems. 
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Five main divisions constitute the book: Some Fundamental Problems 
of Teaching, Learning Activities and the Attainment of Desired Out- 
comes, The Organization of Courses of Instruction and Units, Methods 
of Planning and Organizing Classroom Activities, and Stimulating and 
Directing Classroom Activities and Measuring Outcomes. The first one 
presents the scope of the problems with which teachers must deal, the 
terminology of the field and some fundamental concepts of learning and 
education basic to a sound philosophy of education and educational 
practices. The second part provides illustrative applications and a more 
complete understanding of the first part. The third part presents a broad 
prospective of the construction of courses of instruction and an under- 
standing of some of the more important specific problems. The fourth part 
deals with the problems of planning and organizing classroom activities 
and gives an understanding to some of the controversial questions that 
American education faces today. The last part discusses various devices 
for carrying on classroom work and working with pupils. These are dis- 
cussed as problems encountered in motivation and leadership, in question- 
ing and the use of textbooks, in directing study activities, in the use of 
visual aids, in using the workbook and the radio, in measuring outcome, 
in providing for individual differences, for marking systems, and reports, 
and in classroom management and discipline. 

RUSSELL, J. D. AND Jupp, C. H. The American Educational System. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1940. 554 pp. $2.25. This book presents an overview 
of the characteristic features of the American educational system and 
some explanation of the forces that have affected its development. The 
emphasis is on the broad and rapid survey of these characteristics. It 
treats briefly a large number of topics which specialists have expanded 
into whole volumes; the authors’ idea being only that of producing a 
general understanding of each topic. The treatment is largely descriptive 
and explanatory, calling the attention of the reader to emerging trends 
and to the desirability of changes and modifications, It should enable 
those engaged in educational service to approach their tasks with a 
knowledge of the larger whole, to see how the work done by each; staff 
member in the system articulates with the general plan of organization, 
to enable each to fit into his particular niche and fulfill his own round of 
duties with the consciousness of the part that his co-operation plays in 
achieving the general objectives expected by society from the school 
system, and to perform his functions with that intelligent understanding 
and appreciation of their meaning and significance which can come only 
from a knowledge of the way in which the system has developed and the 
manner in which it operates as an organic whole. The book should con- 
tribute to the future progress of education in the United States through 
the development of a clearer understanding of the system as it now oper- 
ates and of the forces that have brought about the present organization. 


RussELL, W. F. ANnp Briges, T. H. The Meaning of Democracy. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1941. 413 pp. $1.48, This book has for its purpose the 
encouragement of the study of democracy and its meaning, or, to use a 
statement from the book itself, “to help those who are willing to exert 
themselves in thoughtful, continved study to understand what democ- 
racy means” (page 205). The word exert is used advisedly, for while it 
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is easy to mouth flowing phrases about democracy, it is not an easy thing 
to understand democracy. This calls for “thoughtful, continued study” 
and it is to this study that secondary-school pupils and others are in- 
vited through the pages of this book. 
The keynote of the book is expressed in the Preface as follows: “Democ- 
racy can be successful only if it is really understood and if it develops 
in its adherents such a convinced faith in its superiority that they are 
willing to live it, even at the temporary sacrifice of their own selfiish com- 
forts and privileges. The external enemies of democracy are numerous 
* and strong, but they are far less dangerous than ignorance and selfish- 
ness within our own people. The only sure defense that democracy has, 
the only basis that will insure progress and even preservation, is through 
understanding that leads to conviction of its superiority and to such de- 
votion as results in a new spirit of liberty for all.” The book is divided 
into three sections. The first outlines the development of democracy. It 
shows us what we so blithely take for granted is a young and daring 
experiment needing our deepest devotion and most intelligent under- 
standing if it is to continue to grow. Part two is comprised of the Creed 
of Democracy, composed by members of the Teachers College staff of 
Columbia University, and a challenging study of its implications. This 
creed is a complete statement of the significance of our democratic ideal 
in every aspect of life—social, economic, political, and spiritual—and the 
questions following are calculated to stimulate a thoughtful realization 
of what democracy means. Part three consists of various readings in 
democracy, among them the Constitution of the United States. 


SayLor, J. G. Factors Associated with Participation in Co-operative Programs 
of Curriculum Development. Contributions to Education, No. 829. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1941. 255 pp. $2.85. This study presents a basic analysis of important 
factors which facilitate or are congenial to participation by local school 
systems in state co-operative curriculum programs. Over forty major 
factors were investigated, and a number of highly significant conditions 
were found to be present in the systems participating most actively in the 
state program. The study provides a clear analysis of the conditions 
which make for a successful curriculum development program and presents 
a picture of the difficulties to be overcome. Curriculum workers, super- 
visors, administrators, and college teachers will find much in this book 
to help and guide them. 


SUERMAN, MANDEL. Basie Problems of Behavior. New York: Longmans-Green 
and Co. 1941. 440 pp. $3.00. Herein is presented the clinical, experimental, 
psychological, and psychiatric data of a number of basic problems of 
behavior. Together with this, current theories are discussed and evalu- 
ated. Deviating somewhat from the general custom, the author has com- 
bined and integrated the clinical and experimental evidence in this study 
of behavior. As a result few detailed case histories have been included 
because the author considered it best that they should be presented not 
as evidence of scientific findings but rather as practical illustrations. The 
book is so well written that this difficult subject becomes easy reading. It 
will be found an excellent book by school administrators and teachers who 
want to refresh their early-secured knowledge of behavior and mental 
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hygiene. Certainly its reading by a large number of the faculty or its con- 
sideration in a number of faculty discussion meetings could not help but 
be beneficial to the boys and girls in that school. 


Smiru, C. M. ANp Roos, M. M. A Guide to Guidance. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1941, 440 pp. $3.00. The theme of this book is that successful living is 
achieved by those pupils who live at the optimum of their potentialities 
—but with a minimum of emotional or mental load. The authors give 
consideration to the present-day needs and how they affect youth today. 
The book is the expression of the guidance needs of the current age; of 
industry which depends upon today’s production worker instead of yester- 
day’s schools; and of those individuals whose habit patterns are inade- 
quate for smooth adjustments. This book will be found a valuable source 
of information for the principal and guidance worker. Facts and figures 
do not lose their pulse-beat. The current state of chronic unemployment 
has awakened a “guidance-consciousness” on the part of educators 
throughout the country. This book performs a unique function in that it is 
a practical and immediate guide for guidance workers. It gleans from the 
field of measurement, the psychology of attitudes, facts of economics, and 
the practical procedures of “guidance in action,” pertinent data which 
are essential for a guidance program. Research possibilities pointing 
toward more effective guidance work are indicated throughout the book, 
the authors recognizing that young people need immediate, individual help. 
An important part of the counselor’s and teacher’s job is to give just 
that sort of help. The emphasis of the book is upon those potential apti- 
tudes of the individual which fit him for effective participation on certain 
functional occupational areas, perhaps in a wise cross section of occupa- 
tions, and thus make possible for him a full functional adaptation. The 
book is, finally, a practical, usable guide which should do for the guidance 
worker what a guide book does for a traveler in a new land. 


Smiru, Dora V. Evaluating Instruction in Secondary-School English. English 
Monograph No. 11. A report of a Division of the New York Regents’ In- 
quiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in New York State. 
Chicago: The National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street. 1941. 273 pp. $2.25. This report presents a picture of conditions 
as they actually exist. Although this investigation reported in this book 
was confined to the schools of New York State, it is not of merely local 
interest; it has national implications of greatest importance. It is broad 
enough in scope to cover almost every topic now taught under the heading 
of English. To administrators and groups of teachers who are studying the 
English curriculum, this report offers the fullest analysis now obtainable 
of the materials, methods, and results of English instruction. They will 
find here a guide to the evaluation of instruction and suggestions for 
testing programs in all the important areas of English teaching. Chapters 
one and two deseribe the nature of the investigation, the area covered 
and the basic assumption upon which evaluations were made. The final 
chapter presents the summary of the investigation and the recommenda- 
tions growing out of the study of the data obtained in the investigation. 
The remaining chapters show the extent to which the program in English 
in New York State from the seventh grade through the twelfth fulfills the 
recognized ends of instruction in English in the modern secondary school. 
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Since the variety parallels those of many other sections of the country, 
both the method of investigation and the presentation of results will prove 
useful as a guide to schools throughout the country whose problems are 
akin to those schools studied and reported in this book. It should serve 
as a stimulation to many school systems to make a study of their in- 
structional program in this field. 

SORENSON, HELEN. The Consumer Movement. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1941, 245 pp. $2.50. If consumer organizations are to wield the influence 
which they should, they need to act intelligently in the public interest. 
This requires careful study and analysis of issues and problems. Here is 
the first real description and appraisal of the many agencies and ac- 
tivities which go to make up what is today called the American Con- 
sumer Movement. It will be found invaluable as a reference work in 
schools conducting courses in consumer education; and it is indispensable 
as a guide to action for any individual or group anxious to contribute 
effectively to the advancement of a genuine consumer program. It covers, 
among other topics, objective analyses of consumer testing agencies, con- 
sumer education programs, co-operatives, general organizations with 
consumer objectives, business vs. consumer activities, abuse of consumer 
objectives, etc. It is helpful also in presenting the larger aspects of this 
movement and providing a clear interpretation of its economic and social 
significance for the present and future. This volume grows out of a project 
conducted by the Institute for Consumer Education at Stephens College 
in Columbia, Missouri. 


Spears, Haroip. Secondary Education in American Life. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co, 1941. 400 pp. $2.50. The book begins with society’s invest- 
ment in democracy, and the social function of secondary education in this 
investment, looks back to see what America has had and has tried to 
have in secondary education from this moment back to 1635; emphasizes 
the current intensified re-organization of the school in the light of the 
inadequacies of the past and the present social demand upon organized 
schooling; reviews the typical methods that are being employed in the 
classroom; marks the extracurriculum as having much in common with 
the activity concept and the current curriculum emphasis upon needs 
and interests of secondary-school youth; evaluates the citizenship train- 
ing program that has been assigned to the social studies field, and notes 
the importance of student activities to the citizenship program through 
John Dewey's “learn to do by doing”; treats the present recognition of the 
pupil as an individual, reviewing the guidance movement and other at- 
tempts to appreciate individually among students; develops the current 
conception of learning as development, and relates it to the purposes of 
secondary education in American democracy ; looks at the principalship as 
a significant factor in the school’s attempt to move ahead, and reviews 
the position to date; treats the emerging conception of supervision as 
contrasted to the original pattern that was developed when classrooms 
were static; and summarizes the total picture of the school as it looks 
ahead to its future. The book is concerned with the secondary school in 
its setting of American democracy. It is a companion volume to the 
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author’s recent curriculum study, The Emerging High School Curriculum 
and Its Direction, They represent two parts to one story of American 
secondary education. While the present study treats the broad scope of 
secondary education, with emphasis upon the curriculum’s relationship 
to the various features of the school usually treated as separate studies or 
courses, the other book might be considered as an extension of the strands. 
TuorPE, L. P. Personality and Life. New York: Longmans-Green and Company. 
1941. 266 pp. $2.50. A skilled and experienced psychologist here offers 
an inspiring guide to social and personal adjustment. The detachment of 
the scientist gives way to warm, friendly counsel on everyday problems. 
The author’s concept of the balanced personality has broad social impli- 
cations and his suggestions for building socialized personalities are made 
with a firm grasp on the realities of modern group life. 
As a point of departure Dr. Thorpe discusses the basic human drives, the 
sources of conflict, the role of childhood influences in personality growth, 
and each individual’s power of self-analysis and self-improvement. Goals 
are then defined and positive step-by-step programs for development are 
outlined. Emphasis falls upon normal behavior or upon the milder forms 
of maladjustment. Pupils are encouraged throughout to consider a de- 
sirable personality as a thing to be built by sustained and self-directed 
effort. Sympathy and perception mark the author’s approach to adjust- 
ment problems which figure in the daily life of pupils. A lucid discussion 
of personality growth based on a socially constructive philosophy, in- 
telligible definitions, touches of humor, and constant reference to con- 
crete situations combine to make an absorbing and practical book. Salient 
statements in the text are pointed up by photographs and other illustra- 
tions in light and serious vein. 


Tikes, E. W. AND Katz, BARNEY. Mental Hygiene in Education. New York: 
Ronald Press Co. 1941. 418 pp. $2.75. Teachers have sensed the unique 
importance of mental hygiene in personality adjustment and are at- 
tempting to use mental hygiene principles in pupil guidance more effec- 
tively. But most teachers are not familiar with mental health hazards 
of childhood and youth. Few know the psychology of fundamental needs 
and drives. Others are unaware of the problem of determining the nor- 
mality of behavior and have had no training in re-education activities. 
Finally, many misleading and limited theories of personality have sur- 
vived to confuse teachers in their efforts to improve. The importance often 
erroneously ascribed to hereditary or irremediable organic factors in 
personality difficulties may lessen their enthusiasm and effort. The diffi- 
culties associated with organic vs. functional causes of personality 
difficulty may mislead them; and the danger of distorting the educational 
program by overemphasis on adjustment problems is ever present. Unless 
adequate guidance is promptly given, the mental hygiene movement may 
go astray. This book will be an aid in the solution of the problem. It is 
designed as a textbook in mental hygiene for teachers in training as well 
as students of psychology. Teachers in service, administrators, and super- 
visors will also find it useful in handling personality problems of school 
children. Finally, it may serve as a practical guide for parents, and for 
parent-teacher association study groups. The authors have attempted to 
present the whole problem of mental health in its complex setting. They 
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have tried to bring together in meaningful pattern the principles, tech- 
niques, and agencies which are primarily responsible for guiding per- 
sonality development. And they have attempted to make teachers see 
mental hygiene in relation to the other important objectives of education. 
WAPLES, D., BERELSON, BERNARD, AND BRADSHAW, F. R. What Reading Does 
to People. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1940. 222 pp. $2.00. In 
times of social crisis all methods of mass communication take on in- 
creased significance. Social policies and hence forms of social organization 
affect, and are affected by, the production, distribution, and content of 
publications. The authors discuss the factors essential for the understand- 
ing and the explanation of such effects: The preconditions of publica- 
tions, which produce certain kinds of print and not others; the distri- 
bution of publications, which tends to promote and retard certain kinds 
of reading by various population groups; the content of the publication, 
which exerts influential stimuli upon the reader; and the reader’s pre- 
dispositions as influenced by age, sex, education, occupation, income 
level, and other factors which incline him one way or the other. 
Previous studies have oversimplified the problem by concentrating their 
attention upon these factors in isolation instead of considering them 
properly in their combinations. Neglect of certain factors in typical read- 
ing situations results in a distorted picture of the social effects of reading. 
The literature of the field is here surveyed, and its contributions to the 
problem at hand are noted. Where evidence is lacking the authors suggest 
the steps necessary to secure it. The book represents a systematic synthesis 
of relevant studies in a wide variety of academic and professional fields. 
As such it should be of especial interest to administrators and librarians. 


Warp, A. E. Music Education for High Schools. New York: American Book Co. 
1941. 330 pp. $2.50. This book devotes much of its discussion to desirable 
objectives and procedures in the teaching of music in secondary schools 
where the subject holds its rightful place in the curriculum. It also aims 
to assist the inexperienced teacher or the supervisor who is about to 
inaugurate his program in avoiding mistakes commonly rectified only 
through experience. In short, its purpose is to encourage teachers of 
music to forge ahead with confidence. The author has been for many years 
a leader in the field of musical activity and Director of Music Education 
in the Public Schools of Montclair, New Jersey, and has developed an 
outstanding program for the pupils in these schools. The eighteen chap- 
ters of this book deal with specific subjects in secondary-school music 
education. The discussions are to the point, definite, and helpful. The 
relationship between the elementary- and the secondary-school music 
programs has been recognized. ‘The need for more co-ordination is pointed 
out. The qualifications for a good music teacher are discussed. The 
syllable-reading method and the non-syllable method of teaching music 
are discussed. Courses of study, assembly singing, chorus, glee clubs, choirs, 
voice-culture classes, small ensemble, band, orchestra, music, appreciation 
courses, courses in harmony, sight reading, interpretation and conducting, 
the concert, the operetta, contests, and festivals,—all are discussed in a 
clear and frank manner. This book will be found exceedingly helpful to 
the music supervisor as well as the teacher. Principals will find the book 
helpful in giving them a general idea of what the program in their 
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secondary school should be and what constitutes (in terms understand- 
able to one not trained in this field) the mechanics as well as the pro- 
cedures necessary to obtain such a program. 


Youth in Aviation. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1941. 265 pp. $2.50. 
This book is unique in aviation literature. The number one interest of 
the youth of America is aviation, a recent survey has shown, yet there 
are remarkably few leaders qualified to instruct youth in aviation. This is 
the first book written specifically to meet the needs of teachers and lead- 
ers of groups interested in aviation. It tells how to organize junior avia- 
tion groups, how to plan a program of activities, and gives information on 
the Air Youth projects and how they may be utilized in a youth program. 
Although a large section of the book is devoted to the part of the leader 
in directing model plane building activities, other phases of youth in 
aviation are discussed. What types of activities in aviation are suitable 
for young people? What is the place of youth in the national program 
of aviation development? How can the recreational side of aviation be 
fostered? These and other important questions are answered, with em- 
phasis placed on a program of building and flying model planes as a prac- 
tical introduction to the study of aeronautics. There is also a complete 
section on gliding and soaring, as well as a chapter describing the agen- 
cies that foster and administer aviation in this country and appendices in- 
cluding 200 review questions with answers, a calendar of junior aviation 


PAMPHLETS AND WORKBOOKS 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the 
Public Schools. The Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 80 pp. $.25. This statement goes to the heart of 
the issue which has been developing through the past eight years. It shows 
how the CCC and the NYA became agencies for education as well as em- 
ployment, with control of education in the hands of Federal officials. It 
makes clear the fact that the direct operation of education by the Federal 
government can no longer be looked on as a temporary emergency matter, 
but must be examined in the light of its long-term desirability. The Com- 
mission takes sharp issue with the policy of operation and control of 
education by Federal agencies. It supports a policy which locates control 
of education with state-and-local agencies, yet recognizes that the Fed- 
eral govermnent has an important part to perform. It proposes a com- 
prehensive educational program for American youth, in which the Federal 
government and the state-and-local educational systems can work to- 
gether—without the necessity of separate Federal youth agencies. 
You will want to own this book. It contains a summary of facts, a 
statement of policy, a plan for youth education, and definite recommenda- 
tions—all of which will be of interest to everyone concerned with educa- 
tion. In this compact volume the Commission brings together the important 
facts of the past eight years which bear on these questions, states and 
supports a policy for Federal relations to education, proposes a program 
in which state and local educational agencies and the Federal government 
can work together to meet the needs of American youth, and makes defi- 
nite recommendations regarding the continuation of the CCC and the 
NYA, Federal aid to education, and other specific problems, 
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Know Your Community by the Office of Education. Leaflet No. 57. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1941. 36 pp. 10c. Other Know Your School leaflets listed 
below are 5c each. Orders of 100 copies or more receive a 25 per cent 
discount. To help the average American citizen strengthen his own 
community ramparts the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, has recently published this new study-bulletin. It is generally 
agreed that before community residents can offer suggestions or plans 
for their forms of co-operation in national defense preparations they 
should know their own community. The outline begins with a study of 
the community’s background. What are its physical relations to 
State and Nation? What are the facts underlying its growth? With 
these facts assembled, it suggests an inventory: Who are the resi- 
dents? What is their work and what are their opportunities for work ? 
What is the community’s form of government and how does it func- 
tion? What are the health safeguards? Recreational and cultural 
opportunities? Does the community have a housing problem? What 
welfare programs are in operation? How do these matters affect the 
schools and influence their activities? This new study-bulletin is the 
product of careful study and inquiry over a long period by many 
citizens. It has been issued to aid citizen groups who want to get at 
the fundamentals of their community problems. Other titles and 
designations in the Know Your School series are: Know Your Board 
of Education, No. 47, Know Your Superintendent, No. 48, Know Your 
School Principal, No. 49, Know Your Teacher, No. 50, Know Your 
School Child, No. 51, Know Your Modern Elementary School, No. 52, 
Know How Your Schools Are Financed, No. 53, Know Your State 
Educational Program, No. 55, and Know Your School Library, No. 56. 


A Manual for School Board Members by L. E. Meece. Vol. XIII, No. 3. 
Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, March, 1941. 38 pp. 50c. A manual pre- 
pared for school board members of Kentucky in an effort to help 
them to become better informed as to their duties and responsibilities 
to the schools they served. 


Preliminary Report and Monographs of the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
405 West 117th Street, New York City. April, 1941. 342 pp. 5c. This 
report is not a blueprint, but rather a declaration of fundamental 
principles and general objectives adopted by the Commission to the 
Study of Organized Peace to serve as a guide for its further work. 


Jobs in the Forest of the Pacific Northwest by Donald Nylen and John 
Rule. Published by the Northwest Regional Council, Portland, Oregon. 
1941. 78 pp. 50c. This booklet grew out of the needs of the authors 
for vitalized guidance material. It represents a fresh approach in 
guidance literature. The authors have achieved an extremely readable 
and stimulating account of work in the forest by means of true-to-life 
stories. Not only do they follow the opportunities in public and private 
employment, but also ways in which ambitious youths through their 
own initiative, ingenuity, and enterprise can provide themselves with 


an income. 
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The New Army of the United States. Pamphlet FM-100-5. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1941 pp. 35c. (Planograph). Realizing the 
deep interest of the American public in their new Army and the difficulty 
of grasping the Army’s development, this document attempts to give a 
fairly complete report on the Army as of August 1, 1941— its organization 
and the missions, methods, and equipment of jts various components. This 
gives an excellent description of the organization, duties, and functions 
of the various divisions and officers of the Army. Herein is contained the 
answers to many questions relative to our new Army. 


Democracy’s High School by Agnes de Lima and the High School Staff. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 1941. 
90 pp. 90c. This is a story of living and learning in the Lincoln High 
School—an account of experimental education as it is being carried on 
in one school. Here is a more or less detailed description, not only con- 
cerning the various activities carried on in this school, but also of the 
curriculum conducted and program of studies offered. Herein is contained 
most of the answers to that question, “How do they do it?” 


Test It Yourself ! Chemistry experiments with consumer applications by Tuleen, 
Muehl, and Porter. Scott, Foresman and Company, New York. 1941 290 pp. 
Pupil edition, 96c. Teacher edition, $1.08, Here, in practical situations 
with consumer applications, is valuable and unusual reteaching of chemical 
principles by finding out their wide applicability and how they may be 
used to advantage in everyday life. There is no experiment in the book 
whose results are a foregone conclusion to the pupil because of what he 
has read in his chemistry text. He must prepare himself for the experi- 
ment, and experiment to find the facts in order to get the results. Then 
he must use his results in drawing conclusions and applying them in 
consumer situations. It requires the pupil to build proof instead of simply 
repeating proof built by others; to apply, not merely demonstrate, the 
principles of chemistry in solving problems which confront him daily. The 
workbook is organized so as to work smoothly with almost any secondary- 
school text, and may be used as a complete laboratory course or as @ 
supplement to laboratory work in any chemistry course. 


Laboratory Study of Social Issues by Little, Patterson, and Burch. Macmillan 
Co., New York. 1941. 302 pp. $1.20. This laboratory manual is conceived 
by its authors as an instrument or device which helps to arouse interest in, 
encourage the study of, and introduce intelligent attitudes toward current 
issues. Simple and direct lesson plans are followed; definite and concise 
instructions are given; ways to secure independent and wholesome motiva- 
tion are suggested; objectives are stated at the beginning of each lesson; 
a study guide provides a common basis for discussion; and the key accom- 
panying the manual makes it possible to score the exercises easily, quickly, 
and impartially. While this manual follows the general plan of these 
authors’ textbook, it is adaptable for use with any other text, in fact it 
will be found particularly useful in giving unity and coherence to courses 
in which the more common procedure is the use of many and varied books 


instead of a single basal text. 
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